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UNDERSTAND, GUESS, THINK, 
MEAN, SEMASIOLOGICALLY 
EXPLAINED), 


1. G. verstehen and E. understand have never 
been semasiologically explained. And yet the 
explanation is not far to seek. A term de- 
noting insight, perception, understanding may 
primarily mean one of several things, the most 
common of which are: ‘sharpness, keenness, 
acuteness ;’ ‘ grasping, comprehension ;’ ‘sep- 
arating, distinguishing.’ 

The last mentioned class is very numerous. 
Thus: Lat. cernd ‘separate, sift: distinguish, 
discern,’ discernd ‘separate: discern,’ Gk. 
upive) ‘separate: judge;’ Lat. distingud ‘sep- 
arate: distinguish;’ iufe/ligd (‘choose be- 
tween’): ‘perceive, comprehend,’etc. Soalso 
in Germanic. Here the usual prefixes used 
in expressing separation are Goth. fair- ‘for-,’ 
OHG. fr-, etc.; OE. f0-, OS. t-, OHG. zir-; 
OS. undar-, OE. under-, OHG. untar- ‘inter-.’ 

In the sense ‘between, apart,’ OHG. unZar, 
etc., are to be compared with Lat. ivZer, which 
is used in the same way, and further with Gk. 
évrepov, Skt. antara-m ‘entrails.’ Lat. infer, 
Germ. under may both go back to *#éér-, while 
Germ. under ‘under’ pre-supposes *zdhér-, I 
do not find that it is generally recognized that 
we have here two distinct words. Kluge, £7. 
Wo.s, and Brugmann, Grd. I2, 413, compare 
Skt. édhara-, etc., while Schade, W2., refers to 
Lat. infer, etc. Paul, DWo. s.v. unter, ad- 
mits the double origin. As a prefix OHG. 
untar is equivalent to ‘inter-, between, apart’ 
more often than to ‘under;’ and in NHG. 
unter- is not uncommon in the sense ‘inter-.’ 
In Eng. this uuder-is probably in undertake, 
cf. Fr. entreprendre. Finally, the same word 
is in ON. undorn ‘mid-afternoon,’ OE. undern 
‘forenoon,’ OHG. uxforn ‘ midday,’ Goth. ua- 
daurni-mats ‘breakfast.’ Compare Lat. inéer, 
internus. (Cf. Uhlenbeck, £4. We. s. v. un- 
daurnimats.) Itis alsoin OE. under-wr@del 
‘waist-band’=‘middle-band.’ 

I call attention to the following parallels: 
OHG. untarbrechan=Lat. interrumpo,; unter- 
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dringen=—Lat. interpello, interpono; untar- 
Jahan, untarneman=intercipio, untarfallan= 
intercido ; untarlazan=intermitto ; untarque- 
dan, untarsagén=-interdico; untarqueman= 
intervenio, untarweban--intertexo,; untarbin- 
tan=interjungo; untarboto=interpres, etc. 
This prefix in Lat. and in Germ., from the 
primary meaning ‘between, middle,’ came to 
denote separation. Hence in composition it is 
often equivalent to ‘ apart, off.’ 

In words expressing separation the meaning 
‘understand’ may develop in two ways; I. ‘sep- 
arate:’ ‘distinguish;’ 2. ‘separate, take away, 
take in;’ perceive.’ To the first class belong 
Lat. cernd, distingud ; to the second intelliga, 
percipio. 

Of Germ.words which show this development 
may be mentioned (1): OHG. untar-sceidan 
‘divide, separate:’ ‘distinguish,’ ua#tar-scidon 
‘discern;’ OE. 7/0-d@lan ‘divide, distribute :’ 
‘discern, distinguish,’ 40-da/ ‘ division, disper- 
sion, dissension :’ ‘discretion ;’ 70-scad ‘ differ- 
ence, diversity:’ ‘discrimination,’ /0-scadan 
‘separate, disperse:’ ‘discern,’ OHG. za-scei- 
dan ‘separate:’ ‘distinguish,’ MHG. ge-schide 
‘gescheit;’ OE. ¢0-syndran ‘separate:’ ‘distin- 
guish;’ 720-twcman ‘divide, separate, scatter: ’ 
‘discern;’ OE. c/éofan ‘split, cleave:’ E. clever, 
LG., Du. &duftig ‘wise, clever’ (cf. Kluge and 
Lutz, Eng. Et.); ON. skilja ‘separate:’ skil 
‘discernment,’ E. s&z7/. 

To class 2. belong: OE. under-gielan (‘get 
apart, take to oneself,’ as forgietan ‘ forget '-= 
‘lose’): ‘understand, perceive,’ or-giefe (‘ able 
to be got out,’ pre-Germ. *us-ghedjo-): ‘clearly 
perceivable,manifest;’ uzder-niman ‘take upon 
oneself, undertake:’ ‘take in, understand,’ 
OHG. fir-neman ‘take away, take to oneself: ’ 
‘perceive ;’ céosan ‘choose out, find out:’ 
‘ perceive, see.’ 

Tothese we can add OHG. fir-stantan, MHG. 
ver-stan, -stén ‘hinder from, intercept:’ (‘take 
to oneself’) ‘understand, perceive, notice,’ OE. 
Sor-standan ‘obstruct, intercept:’ ‘understand,’ 
MHG. under-stan ‘undertake, take upon one- 
self, seize, attain:’ OE. under-standan ‘take 
for granted, perceive, understand.’ That these 
words came to mean ‘perceive, understand’ 
through ‘intercept, take to oneself’ admits of 
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but little doubt. This entirely explains their 
origin and use. Thus OE. understandan ‘take 
for granted, assume’ points plainly to this ori- 
gin. Notice also such expressions as einen 
Wink verstehen ‘takea hint,’ einen Spass ver- 
stehen ‘not take ajoke.’ It will be seen that 
under- and ver- have the same force in this 
compound. So also they correspond in OE. 
under-niman ‘take in, understand’ and OHG. 
jir-neman ‘perceive.’ As for stan, standan, 
that in its transitive use means ‘cause to stand, 
stop,’ and consequently gives in this compound 
the meaning ‘intercept, seize, take.’ The 
further development is similar to jir-neman. 
Compare also the similar force of E. undertake 
and G. sich unterstehen. A reference to Gk. 
éxi6rapat in explaining verstehen, understand 
is futile, since, in any case, the Gk. word de- 
veloped in meaning differently. That, if from 
the root s¢a- ‘stand,’ would give ‘stand over 
oversee, care for, give attention to,’ hence 
‘perceive, know, understand.’ 

2. E. guess, ME. gesseis referred doubtfully 
by Kluge and Lutz, Ang. Z7z., toa Germ. base 
*gdlison. This seemsquite probable. For we 
may derive the word from the root ghed- ‘ ob- 
tain, find, get:’ Gk. yavdava, Lat. pre-hendd 
‘hold,’ Goth. 67-gi¢an ‘find,’ etc. The word is 
frequently used in expressing mental activity, 
and occurs in fact, in the sense ‘guess.’ So in 
Lat. comprehendd, apprehendd, OE. xunder- 
gietan ‘understand,’ andgiet ‘intellect,’ or-giete 
‘manifest,’ forgicetan ‘forget,’ ON. geéa ‘arrive 
at, suppose, conjecture,’ ge/a ‘supposition, 
guess,’ ga/a ‘riddle,’ O. Ch. Sl. gadati ‘guess.’ 

3. Goth. pagkjan ‘think,’ bugkjan ‘seem,’ 
pagks ‘thank’ with their congeners in Germ. 
are compared with OLat. /omged ‘think,’ 
Praenestine fongi/id ‘opinion.’ But this brings 
us no further, for we know no more about the 
word than before. A word is not explained 
until we find out the origin of its meaning. 
Now it is certain that a word expressing mental 
action cannot be originalas such. T7Ainv& must 
have had some other meaning; it must go back 
to some concrete term. The primary meaning 
of a word for ‘think’ might be ‘revolve, reflect; 
weigh, ponder; measure, meditate; regard, 
contemplate; reckon, calculate; value, esti- 
mate; hold; touch upon;’ or a hundred other 
possibilities. 





Therefore, in looking for the etymon of ¢hink 
we need only discover a phonetically identical 
word from whose meaning ‘think’ might de- 
velop. Such a word we have in Lat. fangod 
‘reach, arrive at, come to; touch. take hold of, 
handle; affect, impress.’ (On the ablaut of 
tango cf. Brugmann, Grd. ii, 999.) From this 
certainly ‘think’ could develop. CompareON. 
geta ‘arrive at:’ ‘suppose,’ Lat. apprehendo, 
comprehendd; percipio; G. begreifen; E. 
grasp, etc. 

The root ¢e(#)z- ‘come to, reach’ is probably 
related to ¢eg- ‘run’ and /eng- ‘ausreichen, 
thrive:’ Lith. Ze4z ‘run,’ Skt. /akéi ‘hasten,’ 
Av. faama ‘quick, strong,’ Lith. ¢énkus ‘ com- 
pact,’ ¢enkz ‘reiche aus,’ Goth. beihan ‘thrive,’ 
etc. (Cf. Brugmann, Grd, I2, 578-9.) The order 
of developed meanings would be: ‘hasten, 
run; reach, come to; touch, take hold of, 
grasp,’ etc. Compare also ¢eg- ‘take, get, be- 
get’ in OE. picgan ‘take, receive,’ ON. pigg7a, 
same, OHG. dickan ‘implore,’ primarily ‘take 
hold of’ (compare Goth. ga-b/aihan ‘fondle, 
caress;’ MHG. v/éhen ‘entreat’), Gk. rixrm@ 
‘beget, bear,’ roxos ‘birth, child,’ etc. Cf. 
Prellwitz, Zt. Wb.; Schade, Wd.s.v. digjan. 

With OHG. dickan compare OE. pingian 
‘intercede, plead, make terms with, speak,’ 
pingan ‘address,’ OHG. dingon ‘plead a case, 
make a bargain, hire,’ ding ‘thing, meeting,’ 
etc. Similarly Lat. angé ‘touch upon, treat of, 
handle, mention, discuss;’ fe/d ‘rush at:’ ‘be- 
seech.’ 

For the development of meaning ‘hasten:’ 
‘reach, touch’ compare OHG. zi/on ‘hasten :’ 
OS. tilian ‘reach, acquire;’ Gk. wéropat ‘fly,’ 
Lat. pefo ‘rush at:’ ‘fetch;’ OHG. /funden 
‘hasten ;’ jimdan ‘find;’ OE. r@san ‘rush, at- 
tack,’ ge-ris ‘fury:’ risan ‘seize.’ 

4. OHG. meinen ‘meinen, denken, sagen, 
erklaren,’ OE. m@nan ‘mean, allude to, intend, 
speak of, relate, complain of,’ OCh. Sl. menja, 
méniti ‘meinen’ cannot be directly compared 
with the root men- ‘think,’ if indeed they be 
related at all. They are rather from the root 
meé-io-, mi- ‘measure,’ from which come the 
bases mot-to-, moi-no-. From the primitive 
root mé- ‘measure’ come similarly Lat. meditor 
‘meditate,’ Gk. uwedoxat ‘ponder, devise,’ 
und opaz ‘intend, resolve,’ Goth. mifon ‘think.’ 

The root, in its simple form ‘mé-, occurs in 
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Skt. ma-ti, mi-ma-ti ‘measure,’ and, in its en- 
larged form,me-jo-, mi-, in mt-mi-t2, pass. mti- 
yd-té ‘measure, measure off, measure through, 
traverse, consider, compare; measure out, 
allot, assign to; prepare, form; show, prove,’ 
mita- ‘measured out, equivalent to; moderate, 
scanty, small; estimated.’ 

The p. p. mifa- may, to be sure, be for 
*maté-, but the meanings are what we are most 
concerned with now, and whether this particu- 
lar form is from mé- or mi- is of little conse- 
quence. In any case a derivative of the root 
mi- would partake of its meanings and might 
be used in as many different senses as the 
parent word. It needs no proof to show that 
the base moi-no- in Germ. *mainjan ‘mean, 
think; tell, declare’ may be a derivative of the 
root mi-, which in Skt. means ‘measure, con- 
sider; show, prove.’ The base moi-no- occurs 
also in Lat. minus <*moinos- ‘gift, office, duty, 
service, favor,’ primarily ‘something measured 
out, allotted, an allotment, portion, share;’ 
com-minis (‘sharing together’), ‘common,’ 
Goth. ga-mains ‘sharing, common,’ OHG. 
gimeini ‘gemeinsam, gemein,’ ein ‘false, de- 
ceitful,’ Lith. matzas ‘exchange.’ (Cf. Uhlen- 
beck, £4. Wb. s.v. gamains; Brugmann, Grd. 
I2, 185.) 

These words are referred by Uhlenbeck toa 
root mei-, moti-, Skt. mdyaté ‘exchange.’ This, 
however, is the same root. Skt. m7-‘measure, 
measure out, compare’ shows the original 
sense of ‘exchange.’ Similarly ‘deceive’ comes 
from ‘compare, make like, imitate, counterfeit,’ 
Compare also Skt. mémit2 ‘measure, compare:’ 
Gk. “iuéouat ‘imitate,’ u7osS ‘actor;’ mimite 
‘measure off,’ mifa ‘measured off, scanty, 
small:’ minati ‘diminish, injure; ’ mile ‘mete 
out, arrange, form, build:’ mindti ‘ establish, 
build,’ Lat. moenia ‘walls,’ manid ‘fortify.’ 

The base mei-to-, moi-to- occurs in Goth. 
maidjan ‘change, corrupt,’ ON. meida ‘injure,’ 
Goth. ga-maips ‘frail,feeble,’ OS. gi-1éd OHG. 
gi-meit ‘foolish,’ OE. ge-mdd ‘foolish, mad,’ 
Lat. mito ‘ change,’ Gk. Sic. “oiros ‘thanks, 
favor,’ Goth. maibms, OE. mapum ‘gift,’ etc. 
These words are connected by Uhlenbeck, £7. 
Wo., and referred to the same root as in Goth. 
ga-mains, etc. Tothese I should add OHG. 
méta, miata, OS. méda, mieda, OF rs. méde, 
mide, OE. méd ‘reward, pay,’ pre-Germ. 





*méita-. With this explanation they are, of 
course, to be separated from Goth. mizdé, OE. 
meord, Gk. "16S05, etc. At bestthe old com- 
parison has never been satisfactorily explained, 
while this comparison explains itsélf. 

Compare the development in meaning inthe 
bases mé-¢- and mé-d-: Gk. uyt1s ‘wisdom, 
skill, craft; advice, plan, Skt. md@¢i- ‘measure, 
insight,’ Lat. métior ‘measure, distribute, 
traverse, estimate, consider,’ méfor ‘measure, 
traverse, lay out, erect,’ OE. mzp ‘measure, 
degree, proportion, share, rank, one’s due, re- 
spect, efficacy, power, capacity; ’ mefan ‘meas- 
ure, limit, compare, traverse,” OHG, mezzan 
‘measure, traverse, allot, give, form, compose, 
consider, estimate,’ OE. meZe ‘insignificant, 
small, few, bad,’ MHG. maze ‘moderate,’ ' 
mazen ‘measure off, limit, diminish, make 
smaller, be moderate, refrain from, compare.’ 
Cf. Prellwitz, Zt. Wd. s. v. mijris, wéedSouat, 


Francis A. Woop. 
Cornell College. 





GOETHE AND WORDSWORTH. 


I wIsH to call attention to the parallelism be- 
tween certain passages 1n Faust i, and Book iv 
of ‘the Excursion’ (‘Despondency Corrected’). 

In ‘Wald und H6hle,’ which, in a position 
different from ‘its present place in the poem, 
formed part of the ‘Fragment’ of 1790,Goethe’s 
own religious nature inspires the panegyric 
raised by Faust to the ‘ Spirit Sublime,’ 

Erhabner Geist, du gabst mir, gabst mir alles, 
Warum ich bat . . . 2. « & 

Gabst mir die herrliche Natur zum K$nigreich, 
Kraft, sie zu fithlen, zu geniessen. Nicht 

Kalt staunenden Besuch erlaubst du nur, 
Verginnest mir in ihre tiefe Brust 

Wie in den Busen eines Freunds zu schauen. 
Du fiihrst die Reihe der Lebendigen 

Vor mir vorbei, und lehrst mich meine Briider 
Im stillen Busch, in Luft und Wasser kennen. 

These verses may be said to fore-shadow 
Goethe’s evolutionary theories; their burden, 
however, is a nature-worshipping pantheism. 
There are not wanting, in German literature of 
the eighteenth century, veiled allusions to the 
universal brotherhood ofall animate creatures, 
from the ‘Irdisches Vergniigen ’ of Brockes to 
Herder’s ‘die Natur’; but it remained for 
Goethe clearly to voice this Buddhistic, rather 
than Christian, notion. 

In Book iv of ‘the Excursion’ we read: 
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Happy is he who lives to understand 

Not human nature only, but explores 

All natures, to the end that he may find 

The law that governs each; and where begins 
The union, the partition where, that makes 

Kind and degree, among all visible Beings ; 

The constitution, powers, and faculties, 

Which they inherit, cannot step beyond, 

And cannot fall beneath; that do assign 

To every class its station and its office, 

Through all the mighty commonwealth of things, 
Up from the creeping plant to sovereign Man... . 


The result of intense nature-study, according 
to both poets, is not knowledge alone, but love, 
and devoutness. 


Vergiinnest mir in ihre tiefe Brust 
Wie in den Busen eines Freunds zu schauen, .. . 


a a. ee a ee ee ee zeigst 
Mich dann mir selbst, und meiner eignen Brust 
Geheime tiefe Wunder Offnen sich. . . . 


The ‘ moral’ of Wordsworth’s above-quoted 
contemplation—Wordsworth is certain not to 
dismiss us without. one—falls in with a chief 
tenet of Goethean philosophy : 

Such converse, if directed by a meek, 
Sincere, and humble spirit,’ teaches love ; 
For knowledge is delight; and such delight 
Breeds love; yet, suited as it rather is 

To thought and to the climbing intellect, 
It teaches less to love, than to adore ; 

If that be not indeed the highest love. 


Geheimnissvoll am lichten Tag 

Lisst sich Natur des Schleiers nicht berauben, 

Und was sie deinem Geist nicht offenbaren mag, 

Das zwingst du ihr nicht ab mit Hebeln und mit Schrauben. 
For Goethe, reverence, ‘ Ehrfurcht,’ was the 

greatest among the virtues. The reverential 

attitude towards the sublime in all its mani- 

festations he praised as a privilege of man: 

Das Schaudern ist der Menschheit bess’res Teil, 


But the seat of Wordsworth’s nature-worship 
is, after all, the intellect. He admires nature, 
Goethe /oves her. 


More striking yet seems to me the resemb- 
lance of two other passages, not only in con- 
tents, but this time also in poetic technique: 
(Faust i, 1092-1099) 

Doch ist es jedem eingeboren, 

Dass sein Gefiihl hinauf und vorwiirts dringt, 
Wenn iiber uns, im blauen Raum verloren, 
Ihr schmetternd Lied die Lerche singt ; 
Wenn liber schroffen Fichtenhéhen 

Der Adler ausgebreitet schwebt, 

Und fiber Flichen, tiber Seen 


1 Cf. also Faust, i, 672-675. 
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Der Kranich nach der Heimat strebt. 


> . « Thesoul ascends 
Drawn towards her native firmament of heaven, 
When the fresh eagle, in the month of May, 
Upborne, at evening, on replenished wing, 
The shaded valley leaves ; and leaves the dark 
Empurpled hills, conspicuously renewing 
A proud communication with the sun 
Low sunk beneath the horizon, 

Schroer, in his comment upon the passage 
from Faust, quotes a still earlier poem (of the 
year 1766; our passage was probably com- 
posed in 1775), wherein Goethe compares him- 
self toa worm ‘‘ der den Adler sieht zur Sonn’ 
sich schwingen und wie der hinauf sich sehnt.”’ 


Oh! what a joy it were, in vigorous health, 

To have a body (this our vital frame 

With shrinking sensibility endued, 

And all the nice regards of flesh and blood) 

And to the elements surrender it 

As if it were a spirit ! How divine 

The liberty, for frail, for mortal man 

To roam at large among unpeopled glens 

And mountainous retirements... . 

Mood, thought, and expression alike bring 

up a recollection of Faust’s words 


Ach kénnt’ ich doch auf Bergeshihn 


Um Bergeshihle mit Geistern schweben. . . . 
It were needless to comment upon the dis- 
cursiveness of Wordsworth as compared with 
the terseness of Goethe. 


The drift,too,of Mephistopheles’ half-cynical 
counsel to Faust in the Witch’s Kitchen 
(written in 1788): 

Begib dich gleich hinaus auf’s Feld, 
Fang’ an zu hacken und zu graben, etc., 
is in the same direction as the Sage’s 
Take courage and withdraw yourself from ways 
That run not parallel to nature’s course, . . . etc. 
« * * 


Did Goethe,then, havea shaping influence on 
Wordsworth? 

Only a few years after the publication of the 
Faust-fragment we find Wordsworth spending 
four months in the little town of Goslar, 
wrestling, not very successfully, with the Ger- 
man language. He had gone to Germany in 
the company of Coleridge, who was studying 
“the old crazy mystical metaphysics ’’ (Ma- 
caulay). 
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But I do not attach much importance to that | 
question. For the analogies cited above, and 
for many others, I find a satisfactory explana- | 


tion in the fact that all nature-poetry in the time 
of the Lake School was pantheistic, frankly so 
in some cases, though in others under a theistic 
cloak (see Brandes, Der Naturalismus in Eng- 
land). In view of this, it is small wonder that 
Goethe’s and Wordsworth’s thoughts should 
frequently flow in the same channel. 


Otto HELLER. 
Washington Oniversity. 





A SOURCE FOR THE TOWNELEY 
“Prima Pastorum.”’ 


THe Prima Pastorum of the Towneley Mys- 
teries mentions through the mouth of Jack 
Garcio (Edition of Early English Text Society, 
1. 180) ‘‘the foles of Gotham.” It is with no 
great surprise, then, that I find among the 
Merry Tales of the Mad-men of Gotham, 
printed by W. Carew Hazlitt in his Shakespeare 
Jest Books (iii, pp. 4-5), a tale which very 
closely corresponds to a portion of the First 
Shepherds’ Play. My surprise is that, so far 
as I have been able to discover, this corres- 
pondence has not been noticed before.” 

The tale (No. 1 of the Merry 7a/es) is briefly 
this:—A man going to market to buy sheep, 
meets another who tells him that he shall not 
bring his sheep home over the bridge. The 
first says he will: and they fall to quarreling 
‘fas there had been an hundred sheepe betwixt 
them.’’ Thereupon a third enters with a bag 
of meal on his horse. To convince the quar- 
relers of their foolishness, he empties his meal 
into the river; and then tells them that there 
is as much wit in their heads to strive “for 
that they have not,’’ as there is meal in his 
sack. 

This in general outline is almost identical 
with a portion of the First Shepherds’ Play. 
The only difference of importance is that there 
is no mention in the play of a bridge. 

When this correspondence of the play and 
the tale is indicated, there is no further need 
to show that the story of the Men of Gotham is 
a source of the Prima Pastorum. For the 
mention in the play of the Men of Gotham 
proves at once that the Gothamites were well 


t From an edition of 1630. 
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known when the piece was written,and excludes 
all possibility of the play giving rise to the tale. 
Thus in the First Shepherds’ Play we have the 
earliest instance of a dramatized tale in Eng- 
lish. Besides, we have an indication that a 
source may yet be found for the comedy por- 
tions of the more significant Secunda Pastorum. 

Beyond the fact that the Tale of the Men of 
Gotham is a source for the comic portion of 
the Prima Pastorum in general outline, I 
think it probable that the tale, as it is printed 
by Hazlitt, is very near in phrasing to the form 
of the tale used by the early dramatist. I draw 
my inferences from the following correspon- 
dences :— 

In the tale the two men meet. 

‘*Well met, said the one tothe other. Whither 
be yee going? said he that came from Notting- 
ham. Marry, said he that was going thither, I 
goe to the market to buy sheepe.”’ 

In the play (ll. 82 ff.) the shepherds greet 
thus :— 

Secundus Pastor. “how, gyb, goode morne /wheder goys 
thou ? 
Thou goys ouerv the corne /gyb, I say, how! 
Primus Paster. Who is that? John horne/I make god a 
vowe ! 
I say not in skorne /thom, how farys thou?”’ 
After some little conversation about the misery 
of life, the First Shepherd says (1. 101), ‘‘I go 
to by shepe.’’ Above at the end of his first 
monologue (II. 42-3) he has said, 
** To the fare will I me, 
To by shepe, perde.”’ 

In the tale when the two men fall to quarrel- 
ing, and the sheep become real to them in their 
excitement, ‘‘Then they beat their staves 
against the ground, one against the other, as 
there had been an hundred sheepe betwixt 
them.”’ 

In the play the same number is introduced a 
bit earlier. Before the shepherds come to 
active quarreling the Second Shepherd says 
(I. 109), 

‘* Not oone shepe tayll/shall thou bryng hedyr, 
Primus Pastor, shall bryng no fayll /A hundreth togedyr,”’ 

In the tale, when the third man had ap- 

peared, 


‘Help me, said he that had the meale, and 
lay my sack upon my shoulder. They did so; 
and he went to one side of the bridge, and un- 
loosed the mouth of the sack, and did shake 
out all his meale into the river.’’ 
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In the play the Third Shepherd says (Il. 
164 ff.) :— 
* hold ye my mare/ this sek thou thrawe 
On my bak, 
Whylst I, with my hand, 
lawse the sek band.’’ 


The tale goes on, 


‘*Now, neighbors, said the man, how much 
meale is there in my sacke now? Marry, there 
is none at all, said they. Now by my faith, 
said he, even as much wit is in your heads, to 
strive for that thing you have not.” 

The play goes on, the Third Shepherd 
speaking (Il. 170 ff.) :— 

**Is not all shakyn owte/ and no meyll is therin? 
Primus Pastor, yey, that is no dowte./ 
Tercuis Pastor. so is youre wyttys thyn,”’ 

The tale ends by asking, ‘‘ Which was the 
wisest of all these three persons judge you?”’ 

The play introduces Jack Garcio who com- 
ments thus (Il. 184 ff.) :— 

* Of all the foles I can tell, 
ffrom heven unto hell, 
ye thre bere the bell.” 

The few specific differences of the play from 
the tale are so slight as further to show that 
the source of the play-wright was in nearly the 
same form as the tale printed by Hazlitt. These 
specific differences arethree. The first is the 
omission in the play of the bridge. The 
omission may, perhaps, be safely assumed to 
be due to scenic difficulties. The second 
difference is in the quarrel, where the tale 
gives to the second man, the words, ‘‘If that 
thou make much to doe, I will put my finger 
in thy mouth.’’ While in the play the threat 
is phrased thus by the the First Shepherd (Il. 
120 ff.) :— 

* Knafe, hens I byd flytt/as good that thou do, 

Or I shall the hytt /on thi pate, lo, 

Shall thou reyll.’’ 
The third difference is when the third person 
arrives. The tale says ‘‘ Another man of Go- 
tham came from the market.’’ But in the play 
the Second Shepherd says (Il. 125 ff.), 
**here comys slaw-pase 
ffro the myln whele.”’ 

The likenesses do not prove that the tale 
used by the play-wright, and the tale printed 
in 1630, are identical. But they, together with 


the differences, which, beside the general ex- 
pansion of dialogue and dramatic treatment, 
are very slight, seem to make it probable that 
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the two forms are nearly alike. If this could 
be proved true, it would show that the tale of 
the Men of Gotham had assumed a definite 
form as early as the last half of the fifteenth 
century, when the Towneley MS. was written. 

It is, perhaps, worth noting that the story as 
it occurs, No. xxivin A Hundred Merry Talys, 
edited by Dr. Herman Oesterley, London, 1866, 
from the edition of 1526, is not so close to the 
play, as the tale I have already examined. The 
differences are fundamental : for to mention no 
others, the tale of 1526 does not suggest that 
the sheep become really present to the heated 
imaginations of the disputants. Furthermore, 
it says that the men fell ‘‘to buffetys, that eche 
one knokkyd other well about the heddys wt 
theyre fystys;’’ while in the play, and the tale 
of 1630, the disputants never actually come to 
blows. 


Horace A. EATON. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





BRANDL’S SUPPLEMENT TO 
DODSLEY. 


Quellen des weltlichen Dramas in England 
vor Shakespeare: ein Erganzungsband zu 
Dodsley’s O/d English Plays. Herausgege- 
ben von ALoris BRANDL. Strassburg: Karl 
J. Triibner 1898 (Quellen und Forschungen, 
No. Ixxx). 8vo, pp. cxxvi+667. Price 20 m. 





THE idea and the general plan of this work are 
excellent, and the republic of letters is under 
great obligations to Prof. Brandl for carrying 
through so laborious an undertaking, and for 
making easily accessible so many historically 
important plays from the exceedingly impor- 
tant transitional period just. preceding Shaks- 
pere. A few of the pieces included in this 
volume, suchas Pride of Life, Mankind (to be 
found in Prof. Manly’s recent work), Johan 
Johan, Respublica, King Darius, and Horestes» 
were to be found, generally iri very limited 
modern reprints. The rest have never before 
been reprinted. The morality of Nature is 
here for the first time reproduced; the three 
plays of John Heywood given are all of that 
author’s strictly dramatic works of unques- 
tioned ascription not previously reprinted ; 
Misogonus, printed from the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s manuscript, has never before seen the 
light, and proves to be a historical treasure and 
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the most valuable item in the volume; Gis- 
mond of Salern,\ believe,has also been printed 
by Mr. Gollancz, although his edition I have 
not been able to find; while Common Condi- 
tions, the last play in this collection, is in mod- 
ern type a novelty, and is also of considerable 
historical interest. The others from this period 
which have escaped the zeal of the present 
editor and of Messrs. Bullen, Hazlitt, Collier, 
and Halliwell-Phillips, and are still unedited, 
are mostly of little value and can well await 
their turn. Two or three of them indeed, in- 
cluding the pre-Shaksperean Richard // and 
the morality of Marie Magdalene, are already 
in the hands of editors. This generation is 
doing its full share in the accumulation of ma- 
terials for the coming history of the English 
Drama. 

The plan of Prof. Brandl's volume, as I have 
said, is excellent. As to its execution, in all 
its parts, the same cannot be said. Itis indeed 
much better than the work of Hazlitt or of al- 
most all other English editors. The Introduc- 
tion is full of suggestive, if not always indis- 
putable, generalization. Questions of prove- 
nience, date, authorship, analysis of plot, 
sources, language, versification, and stage 
presentation, in each play receive abundant 
attention. Questions of sources and literary 
affiliations probably receive more thorough 
treatment thanany others. The general group- 
ings proposed for the dramas of the period are 
very convenient. The main groups suggested 
are as follows: 1. The Death and Judgment 
Group; 2. The Death and Mercy Group; 3. 
The World and the Deadly Sins Group—these 
three for the Moralities; 4. The Interludes and 
Disputation-pieces; 5. Polemical Dramas of 
the Reformation including (a) Bale and his 
School, (b) Lyndsay and his School ; 6. School 
Dramas; 7. Early Tragedy; 8. Early Roman- 
tic Comedy. Prof. Brandl’s main error is in 
apparently not recognizing the fact that any 
grouping of plays so diverse in character is 
necessarily tentative and partial. Minor points 


in common thereare enough in the plays within 
each of his groups; and the analogy of motif 
to the Ship of Fools in one, or to the Battle of 
the Virtues and Vices in another, is sufficiently 
suggestive and suggested. But the contention 
that there was direct dependence on a common 
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model throughout does not seem to be entirely 
substantiated in all his cases. In the question 
of stage presentation, moreover, the editor’s 
discussion offers much that is very question. 
able with much that is original and valuable. 
In this as in some other topics, Prof. Brandl has 
perhaps been too ambitious of immediate re- 
sults. A more thorough investigation of these 
matters is demanded before we can safely gen- 
eralize. I add below queries on some partic- 
ular points in the Introduction which seem to 
need further consideration. 

The texts themselves, so far as I have been 
able to test them, are generally good, although 
not all of the same degree of excellence. Oc- 
casionally the proof-reading has been a little 
careless, especially in the matter of punctua- 
tion, so that ina number of cases in this way 
the meaning has been entirely obscured or 
perverted. The notes are either too many or 
too few, and seem too frequently ill-considered. 
A great many points are passed over which are 
of equal obscurity with those of which the ex- 
planation is attempted. 

Page xx: Itis difficult to understand from 
lines 9, 109 ff., 269, and 474 of Pride v Life 

(‘** Nou stondit stil & beth hende” , . , 

“Nou beit in pes & beit hende 

& distourbit no zt oure place”... 
“li ztly lepe oure ee” wince 
‘Pes & listenith to my sawe 
. be Ze neuer so bolde.’’), 

how Prof. Brandl can bring himself to infer 
that ‘‘der Spielplatz sei dagegen durch einen 
Graben geschiitzt gewesen.’’ This is one of 
many instances relating to matters of thestage 
in which the editor’s imagination seems to run 
away with his judgment. The collateral. evi- 
dence from Sharp and others cited to support 
this theory rests on an entirely different basis. 

P. xxi: The reference to Scaliger’s Poetices 
should be to “Lib. 1, Cap. 21.’” The quota- 
tion is not very accurately given. 

P. xxxii: ‘‘ Die Vorderbiihne heisst deambu- 
latorye”’.... ‘“Hinterbiihne heisst cryke, war 
also ein dunkler Raum,” etc. This by way of 
comment on lines 830 (“*Ryse now and go 
wyth me in this deambulatorye”’) and 763 
(....my [ny=nigh?] dede in pe cryke’’) of 
Mankind! How can these passages be taken 
to refer to the stage as such? And whatisthe 
editor’s interpretation of cryke? Is it, per- 
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haps, connected with the ‘‘Graben” and 


‘‘Wassergraben’”’ of the previous discussion ? | 


But then how “ ein dunkler Raum ?”’ 

Pp. xxxiii, xliv: For the date of printing of 
Nature 1538 is conjectured. The Dict. Nati. 
Biog. conjectures 1510-20. For the date of 
composition ‘before 1500’’ is usually assumed, 
on the ground that the piece was written by 
Henry Medwall, chaplain to Cardinal Morton 
(the latter died in 1500), and from line 1438 (at 
end of part 1:... 

‘there ys myche more of thys processe, where- 
in we shall do our besynes ... Toshew yt vnto 
you after our guyse; whan my lord shall so 
deuyse, I shal be at hys pleasure ’’) 

it is supposed that the performance took place 
before the Cardinal. The evidence is some- 
what uncertain, but in default of better may 
stand. Medwall lived on into at least the 
second decade of the sixteenth century, and 
in 1516 another piece of his, now lost, was pro- 
duced before the king. The style and diction 
of Nature seem rather to place it after 1500 
than before, but perhaps it was revised before 
publication. It is a very tedious piece, but 
shows some advance in handling dialogue, and 
in conceiving comic situations. Coarseness 
beyond even the Elizabethan wont disfigures 
this and many of the plays in this volume. 

P. xxxvii: The statement that lines 835 f. of 
Nature are ‘‘die ersten Satze in ungebundener 
Rede im englischen Drama’”’ should inspire 
some investigator to seek for some still earlier 
specimen. The statement seems hazardous. 

P. xli: Zhe Four Elements, it is suggested, 
is a direct imitation of Nature. This seems 
improbable, for the fundamental motives in the 
two pieces are different; in one the praise of 
learning and ‘‘ many proper points of philoso- 
phy natural,’’ in the other the familiar morality 
story of the progress of man subjected to the 
temptation of the world’s vices. ‘‘ Nature”’ 
seems to be an essentially different conception 
in one from the other. 

P. xlviii: I wish that Prof. Brandl could have 
found room for the interesting Disputation- 
piece Of Gentylnes and Nobylyte (c. 1535), 
which is often ascribed to Heywood. A re- 
print edited by J. H. Burn appeared in 1829, 
but of only twenty-three copies. The British 


Museum copy of the original unfortunately is 
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partly in fac-simile. There is also a copy in 
the Bodleian (Ashmole 1766; old mark Ashm. 
E. 38). ‘‘Two leaves of a Morality by Hey- 
wood,” entered in the B. M. catalogue (C. 39 
R) I find are from this dialogue. 

Pp. liv-lv: What is the evidence for the 
statement that the Pardoner and the Friar 
‘**spielt in einer Kirche?’’ Simply because the 
disputation is tmagined as taking place in the 
curate’s church? How far are we to go then 
with this manner of reasoning ? 

How much ‘“ Decorationswechsel’’ there 
was on the stage before Shakspere is a highly 
interesting question; but nothing can be in- 
ferred from the use of the name ‘The Curtain” 
in 1576, for the second London theatre, which 
was so-called because the ground on which it 
was built had long borne that name—presum- 
ably derived from low Latin curtina, a little 
court, as Mr. Symonds suggests (Shakspere’s 
Predecessors 277; cf. also Halliwell-Phillipps, 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, seventh 
ed. i 364). 

P. Ixxvii: Was A/isogonus the play performed 
31st December, 1559, and stopped as offensive 
to the Queen, as Mr. Fleay conjectures? The 
probable date of the play agrees well enough, 
but so far as I can see neither the analysis in 
Collier nor the complete play as here presented 
show ‘‘ample reason for the Queen’s offence; ”’ 
for the virgin Queen on other occasions bore 
without blushing even greater coarseness than 
Misogonus contains. Prof. Brandl’s objection, 
however, that the term ‘‘sport’’ could hardly 
be applied to this play is not well taken. Our 
ancestors freely applied that and similar terms 
to many a far more “‘ frommes Stiick”’ (see p. 
Ixxviii) than this; and the parts of Cacurgus 
and the rustics are, even to moderns, suffici- 
ently diverting. 

The question of the authorship of A/isogonus 
is an interesting puzzle. The name of Lau- 
rentius Bariwna with the date ‘“ Ketther- 
ringe Die 20 Novembris Anno 1577”’ appears 
on the title page of the MS. Was “Bariwna’”’ 
author, transcriber, or owner of the MS.? And 
is ‘‘ Bariwna’”’ really a name, either proper or 
common? Is the word ananagram? Doubtless 
the latter and standing for Johnson, as Prof. 
Kittredge has so ingeniously demonstrated 
(see his letter to the Nation of March 16, 1899, 
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p. 202). For the personal history of ‘‘Lawrence 
Johnson”’ see further the letter of Prof. Kit- 
tredge just referred to. The prologue is signed 
‘“‘Thomas Rychardes.’? Was the latter also 
author of the entire play, as Prof. Brandl 
and Collier believe? This seems highly im- 
probable, because of the allusion to ‘our 
author’’ in line 24, which Prof. Brandl ap- 
parently overlooks. The whole question is 
involved in a further complication which Prof. 
Brandl ignores in both Introduction and text. 
On the original MS. under the name of Thomas 
Rychardes is written in another hand and in a 
lighter ink the words 

Thomas Warde 

Berfold * 


I submit the conjecture that Thomas Warde 
was the owner of the MS. in 1577; that Thomas 
Rychardes was the author of the prologue and 
translator and adapter of the entire play from 
some Latin or Italian source as yet unknown, 
inserting very freely from his own invention 
most of the low comedy scenes with their 
marked English flavor; and that ‘‘Laurentius 
Bariwna’’ or Johnson was either only a tran- 
scriber or another owner of the MS.,—prob- 
ably the latter. It is noteworthy that the 
division of scenes in the play is after the 
continental rather than the English manner; 
that is, a new scene is marked whenever an 
important character comes on the stage. For 
the date, the diction as well as most of the 
allusions corroborate the conjecture of circa 
1560. Page 426, line 148, ‘with conscience 
and dewty and lawes of the kinge,’’ however, 
seenis to contradict this, and to conflict with 
437, line 1, “‘stay, ’ith quenes name.”’ 

Pp. Ixxxv-vi: Again the whole question of 
what may be fairly inferred as to scenery and 
properties from references in the dialogue 
comes up: 

‘At yone same turrit which you see is your 
father’s place’’—must we infer from this that 
a “‘gemalte Facgade”’ representing this “‘turrit’’ 
stood on the stage? Or was it not probably all 
imagined, as we know was more often the case 
on the later Elizabethan stage? A thorough- 
going history of English stage-craft down to 
the Restoration, which will do for the English 
theatre what the recent work of Germain Bapst 


1$77- 


* Berfold, or “ Barfolde’’ is mentioned in line 200 of Hey- 
wood’s Play of the Wether. 





(Essai sur 1 Histoire du Théatre, Paris, 1893.— 
Cf. especially Part ii, ch. ii, on ‘‘La Scéne et le 
Décor au xvie Siécle ’’) does for the French, is 
urgently needed, before we can make definite 
conclusions on these and similar points. 

Pp. xcvii f.: The editor gives British Museum 
MS. Lansdowne 786 of Gismond of Salern with 
reference to the versions of MS. Hargrave 205 
and the edition of 1591 reprinted in Hazlitt’s 
Dodsley, but ignores the version in Add. 34, 
312 (with Political Tracts, etc.). This is doubt- 
less a later version than any of the others (con- 
jecturally about 1600, or even later), but is in- 
teresting in the whole series of English ver- 
sions of the Gismonda story. It is mostly in 
blank verse. At fol. 139 begin 


‘““The Actors Names 
Tancred King of Salern 
Ghismonda the princes,daughter to the King, 
& widdow to the Duke of Capua’s son 
Guiscardo a gentleman appoynted by the 
King to attend her, & of his councell 


Gabriello & 
Pasquino 


Glausamonda a Chronomasticall courtier 
Mris Minks, the princes wayting woman 
Embassadour from the Duke of Capua 
An Executioner” 
The Prologue begins: 
‘*lft be a fault to show you, how a story 
May be preservid longer in memory.’’... 
And Act I: 
‘*Enter Gabriello & Pasquino 
It camnot strike into my head, a Lady 
So fresh, so fasting, plumpe, & prurient [sic] 
As our great widow princes is,’’ etc. 

At fol. 153 b occurs the following passage 
with an attempt at a lyric, rather in the seven- 
teenth century manner, as it seems to me: 


«* Embass. 
Glaus. 
Embass, 
Glaus. 
Embass. 
Glaus. 


t 2 courtiers 


Gab. 


Douth she mourne still ? 

As Cloris for Amintas. 

How was that? 

Will you know in verse or prose? 
Either so it be breefe 

Then you shall heare it two wayes 


Musically, & wittilye yet both at once 
’*Cloris sate, & sitting slept, 
**Sleeping sight, & sighing wept, 
"And slept, & sight, & wept againe, 
For Amintus that was slayne. 
"Oh, had you seene his face quoth she 
**So sweet, so full of maiestye 
**And then she stopt, & then she cries, 
’*Amintus, Amintus, & so she dies,”’ 


In Mr. J. Churton Collin’s Zssays and 
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Studies, p. 121, the statement is made that 
‘*from such plays as Cammelli’s Pamphila, 
Rucellai’s Rosmunda, and Groto’s Hadriana, 
sprang Tancred and Gismunda....’’ These 
pieces are not considered in Prof. Brandl’s dis- 
cussion of the source. The statement should 
at least have been noticed and checked. It is 
important if true. 

The text of the plays should have been pro- 
vided by the printer with running page-heads. 
Without them it is difficult to find anything ex- 
cept by continual reference to the Table of 
Contents. 

In the present text of Mankind there are 
numerous smaller divergencies from the text 
recently printed by Prof. Manly, in his Speci- 
mens of the Pre-Shaksperean Drama. A few 
of these cases I subjoin as interesting illustra- 
tions of the difficulties of manuscript interpre- 
tation. 

Line 19, Brand] reads ‘‘ Dyverse not yowur 
sylffe;’’ Manly, ‘‘Dyverte not; ”’ L. 36, B. ‘‘be 
precyose rew that runnyth;”’ M. ‘ precyose 
reuer;”’ L. 38, B. ‘so nedefull to owur en- 
tent;’’ M. ‘‘so redefull.’’ Prof. Brandl’s note 
to line 80 (** Do wey, goode Adam, do wey’’) 
is curious. ‘‘Goode adam: die heutige Ver- 
wiinschung god dam(n) mit euphemistischen 
good und @als Rest von ¢hee/”’ Line 103, B. 
‘*how wrechys delyte in ber sympull weys;”’ 
M. ‘‘ ¢her synfull weys.”’ 

In Nature the notes should explain, among 
others, lines 756-7, and 827, in Part I; and in 
Part II line 120 (‘‘ye hase’”’=yea, has ?) 

The editor’s note to Part I, lines 631, 651, 675, 
etc., that be wor/d in the distribution of the 
dialogue stands for Wor/dly Affection is ob- 
viously an error as far as concerns line 675 
where Worldly Affection is addressed by 
name. Zhe Wor/d in parts of the scene is 
plainly the same character as the Mundus of 
the introductory stage-directions. Elsewhere 
there is evident confusion in the distribution of 
the parts. Line 955: it is not necessary to 
conjecture ‘‘fitting’’ instead of ‘‘syttyng.” 
The latter form is frequent in early sixteenth 
century English, as later inSpenser. Compare 
the French idiom “‘il ne sied pas.’’ In Part II, 


line 53, ‘‘I now’”’ is evidently intended in the 
original for enow. So Part II, line 776. 
In Heywood’s Play of Love, line 266, what 
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is ‘‘shorners’’? Should not the word be 
skorners? Lines 395 (‘‘nobs for malous’’), 
630 (‘‘ brendryd ’’), 984 (‘‘euyn a water’’), and 
1370 (‘‘by my sheth well ye’’), call for explana- 
tion in the Notes. 

In The Play of the Wether the notes are si- 
lent on line 898 (‘‘nycebyceters’’). 

Respublica presents a few improved readings, 
but otherwise very little change from Collier’s 
text. III, iii 14, “‘I polde”’ is polled or ypolled 
==robbed, cheated, rather than pxu//ed as the 
editor thinks. The notes on this play do not 
seem very happy. See, for example, the note 
to III, vi, 58! 

The text of Ayng Daryus 1 have collated 
with a transcript in my possession, collated in 
turn with the original. Numerous discrepan- 
cies in the use of z and yI find in Brandl, as 
well as carelessness in indicating expanded 
contractions by italics (especially and for &). 
But the text is essentially accurate and an im- 
provement on Halliwell’s. Misplaced commas 
too frequently pervert the meaning. Strike 
out, thus, comma in line 89 after ‘‘bad’’; 782 
colon after ‘‘condicion’”’?; 868 comma after 
‘thinke.”’ The four following corrections are 
from my collation: In line 738 ‘‘haste’’ should 
be printed “ harte’’; in 895 ‘‘Or”’ in place of 
“Oo’’; in 950 ‘‘iesting ’’ instead of ‘* testing’’ ; 
in 1149 insert ‘‘out’’ after ‘‘ come.’’ 

I have similarly tested the first two or three 
pages of the text of A/isogonus from my trans- 
cript of the prologue and a few other parts. I 
should say that Prof. Brandl's transcriber has 
depended too mnch upon the old transcript 
which is bound up with the original MS., which 
has many errors, as Collier says ina note in. 
scribed upon it. The original MS. is exceed- 
ingly difficult, and many errors may be par- 
doned on this account. The importance of the 
play is such, however, that it is to be hoped 
that a new edition of M/isogonus in separate 
form, re-collated with the original, will be un- 
dertaken before long. As it is, the present 
text swarms with puzzling jargon, some of it, 
no doubt, due to misreading of the original. 
See, for example, p. 474, 1. 145: ‘‘ Yeaue in 
wenye likt me; whole we your tauke, whole 
yow take for your paines?’’ Here the editor 
suggests a possible interpretation, but scores 
of other cases are left unexplained in the notes. 
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Examples are pp. 431,1. 48 (“‘buminge’’); 437,1. 
6 (‘‘swibbold’’); 448, 1. 143 (‘‘sland’’); 467, 1. 264 
(“trullit’’); 470, 1. 59 (‘‘mithers eft’’); 472,1. 70; 
473, 1. 107; 476, ll. 30, 36 (“‘grombold’’). Isub- 
join a few corrections, and a few suggested 
emendations which I have noted, selected from 
a longer list. A few corrections from the MS. 
are indicated by an asterisk. 

Prologue, |. 36*, inthe MS. reads ‘‘wychat’’ 
[sic] instead of ‘‘wherat’’; 1. 40* “‘wear’’ for 
‘“‘wear’’; 1. 41 put comma for colon after ‘‘ do.” 
At end* add name of “Thomas Warde”’ as 
noted above. 

Dele comma p. 434, 1. 17 after “‘knaue’’; 444, 
1. 25 transpose comma from after “‘not’’ to after 
“what”; 448, 1]. 152 insert comma after ‘‘Soft’’ ; 
449, |. 186 insert semicolon after ‘“‘borde’’; and 
in 1. 188 after ‘‘tis’’; 450, 1. 236 insert comma 
before ‘Jake’’; 453, |]. 24 insert comma after 
‘“‘well’’; 456, 1. 135 de/e colon after ‘“‘faughte ”’ ; 
458, |. 15 dele comma after ‘‘one’’; 461, 1. 107 
dele semicolon after ‘far’? (=farther) and for 
‘*how’’ read ‘‘thow’’; 464, 1. 178 dele comma 
after ‘‘both’’; 465, 1. 214 de/e colon after ‘‘ talk- 
est’’; 467, 1. 265 insert semicolon after ‘‘ some- 
what’’; 473, 1. 88 transpose comma from after 
‘‘dout’’ to after ‘‘can’’; 476, 1. 30insert comma 
after ‘‘the’’ (=¢hee); so 1. 33 after ‘‘the’’ (again 
=thee); 483,1. 7 dele commas after ‘“‘what’’ and 
“somere’’,and interrogation point after “‘here.”’ 

I, ii 24 ‘this none sonne”’ is Ats own son, and 
not ‘sein nicht-Sohn”’ as the editor thinks; 1. 
50 ‘‘I hate everye white’’=J ha’ i¢ every whit. 

I, iii 12 ‘‘A moringe lighte one that foules 
face of thine!’ is obviously ‘A murrain light 
on that fool’s face of thine.’ Can Prof. Brandl 
be serious in his note: ‘‘ moringe=mooring : 
ein Kettenanker (nicht bloss eine Klinge) soll 
dir in dein Narrengesicht fahren! ’’? The note 
on Il. 47-48 is almost equally curious. 

I, iv 17 “knaue an grane”’ is Anave in grain, 
and grane does not‘‘=Gabelzinke.”’ 

II, i 20 ‘‘fallin a fime’’=/fad/ into a fume, and 
not ‘foam’ at all; 1. 32 ‘‘cosiner’’ does not 
=-customer ; |. 47 ‘‘ with a wilde”’ is probably 
‘with a will’ rather than ‘with a wile’; 1. 64 
‘will you never hinn?’’ should probably read 
“will you never linn’’ or perhaps “‘blinn’’, that 
is, cease. 

II, ii 54 ‘‘stie’’ probably should be “stir’’. 

II, iii 49 read ‘“‘you Jack-sauce.” 
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II, iv 8 for ‘‘tickes’’ read ‘“‘t[rJickes’’; 65 
“putes it in sure’’ is probably meant for ‘‘puts 
it in ure’’ that is, in use; 96 for ‘‘thie’’ read 
‘th[rjie’’; 105 the simple _ stage-direction 
‘‘quater’’=four times (that is, repeat four times) 
is misunderstood and interpreted with super- 
fluous ingenuity by the editor; 159 for ‘“‘beates”’ 
read “beat ws,;’’ 202 “‘gree groat”’=gray groat 
and not ‘‘(de)gree groat=Preisgroschen; ”’ mis- 
applied ingenuity is shown in the (unnecessary) 
explanation of ‘‘saunce bell; ’’ 212 ‘“‘bonably”’= 
abominab/y(?); 245 “lle patert” =’ patter 
it?) ; 289 “Houle laughe””=who will laugh, 
rather than ho, we will laugh. 

II, v. 32 “‘pild’”’ is misinterpreted (cf. ‘‘polde’”’ 
of Respublica III, iii, 14); 46 for “‘manger’’ read 
“mauger’’; 53 ‘‘gitt’’=gi’ it, that is, give it; 60 
‘*couck stole’’ of course is for cucking-stool 
and nothing other. 

III, i, 19 read ‘‘one’”’ for ‘once’; 51 I strongly 
doubt the editor’s explanation of ‘‘ who-chit- 
tals’’; 63 ‘‘cagin’”’ is rustic for ‘occasion’ and 
not from ‘‘cag=krinken”’ ; 68 ‘‘gouse’’ is surely 
misinterpreted; 165 I suspect that ‘‘loue”’ 
should be ‘‘loule’’, for /ouely. 

III, ii, 16 for ‘‘It’’ read ‘‘I’’; 23 presents us 
Lyly’s ‘cooling card” long before either 
Greene or Euphues; 67 ‘‘fett’’—feat(?). 

III, iii,6 ‘‘sposation’’=rustic for ‘deposition’; 
Igread ‘‘spea[chifye]”’ rather than spea[cifye]; 
72 ‘“‘good land”’ like ‘‘land’s sakes”? is still 
good colloquial English and can hardly be de- 
rived from /a(diki)n even with the help of 
marks of parenthesis ; ‘“‘laud’’ in IV, iii, 1 and 
13, Should probably read “‘land’’, as here; 85 
‘‘A taukes so father millerlye’’ (with excision 
of the editor’s comma after ‘‘so’’) is, I take it, 
rustic for ‘‘ he talks so familiarly,”’ “‘ millerly ”’ 
does not ‘‘=of my lady’”’ (save the mark!); 87 
It is a reach of subtlety beyond my imagining 
to grasp how the editor sees in ‘‘bedewoman’”’ 
the meaning ‘‘Gebetsweib’’ conjoined with 
that of ‘‘ Bettweib’’; here the editor is more 
‘*komisch” than the author, who usually does 
not omit such opportunities; 115 ‘“‘sa/t=safety, 
eine Betheuerung’’—Nego. 

IV, i 21 ‘‘Whale”’ is not “‘statt Aaz/,”’ but a 
contraction for ‘‘what will ye,’’ as the context 
shows; 46 “logetes wones’’=‘logic once,’ and 
not Jogicians; 98 ‘‘ye mist cushinge’’=you 
missed the mark (cushion)—with no possible 
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reference to a ‘‘Polstertanz’’; 125 ‘‘vmbert”’ is 
surely misinterpreted by the editor; so is ‘‘wo’’ 
in 1. 148, which should be perhaps ‘mo’; 133 for 
‘“‘we’’ perhaps read ‘“‘wer[e]’’—‘‘clementid’’= 
St. Clement’s tide. 

IV, ii, 6read ‘‘Stand out of my wayy, halter,”’ 
‘‘nakte”’=naked; 33 ‘“‘hennardly knaves”’ is 
possibly mis-read or mis-written for ‘“‘koward- 
ly”, A for & and wn for w are not infrequently 
mistaken. 

IV, iii, 26 ‘‘peke pies’’ I suppose=fick pease; 
76 ‘this geare will not coten’’=cof¢ton, and not 
“‘cote=vorwirts gehen.’ Halliwell, Nares, or 
almost any glossary would have helped the 
editor out on this word. Cf. (from Nares) 2. 
& Fi., Mons. Thomas IV, viii ‘‘This geer will 
cotton,’’ or see in Brandl p. 611, 1. 363 ‘“‘“Now 
this geare cottons,’ as well as p. 622, 1. 679 
‘this greare coctes’’ which doubtless should 
be “‘this geare cottons.’-—And so ends this 
strange eventful history of M/isogonus ! 


Horestes | have compared throughout with 
my collated copy of Collier’s reprint. The 
text is an improvement on Collier’s, but is 
marred by faulty punctuation, which in many 
cases quite spoils the sense. Corrections de- 
rived from my collation are marked by an as- 
terisk. L. 15* insert “‘to”’ after “thynges’’; 
gi* dele cin ‘‘schowe’’; tor ‘‘Sought’’= soft; 
161* read ‘‘bownes’”’ instead of ‘‘bewnes’’; in- 
sert interrogation point at end of 1. 198*; 229* 
insert comma after ‘‘kinge’’; 234 ‘‘Meros’”’ is 
rather a misprint for ‘‘Minos’’ than ‘‘Mors’’— 
but perhaps quite right as it stands=ués0s— 
destiny; 251* read ‘‘we’’ for ‘‘me’’; 282* dele 
comma after ‘straight’; 333 insert comma 
after ‘‘newse’”’ and de/e after ‘‘ist’’; 390 substi- 
tute comma for colon after ‘‘grote’’; 505 insert 
comma after ‘‘grace’’; 522 dele commas after 
‘**Protegeus’’ and ‘‘kinge’’; ‘‘lykenes’’=likens; 
528 add commas after ‘‘world’”’ and ‘“‘knowe’’; 
**scoll’’==school; 684 perhaps read ‘‘/tey”’ in- 
stead of ‘‘fley’’; 698 dele comma after ‘‘the’’; 
836 dele comma after ‘“‘prouide’’; 954* read 
“‘so”’ instead of ‘‘to’’; 996, 1000, 1012 dele 
commas within the line; 1016 de/e comma after 
“craue’’; 1055 de/e comma after ‘‘clothes’’; 
1118 dele comma after ‘‘intend’’; 1136 insert 
colon after ‘‘consyst’’. 

Gismond of Salern III, ii, 34 for ‘‘streaue’”’ 
read ‘“‘streame’’: V, iii 37 de/e comma after 
‘*secretely’’. 





Common Conditions |. 363 insert comma after 
“‘cottons’’; so in 1. 693 after ‘‘awaie’’; 768 for 
‘a baste’’ read “‘avast’”’ (a mariner’s term); 845 
read ‘‘the[e’’] in place of ‘tbe’; 1og1 dele 
comma after ‘self’? and add comma after 
‘‘matched”’; 1095 de/e comma after ‘‘For’’; 
1110 for “‘it’’ read ‘‘yet’’; 1149 transpose inter- 
rogation mark to follow ‘‘herein’’; 1161 ‘‘bar- 
lakyng’’=dy our ladykin; 1174 “a napell a 
nan’’=an apple anon. 

These are but a part of the corrections I 
have noted. Itis evident that sufficient care 
has not been given to the printing of the texts, 
and that the notes should either have been 
omitted altogether or made much better. The 
many who have profited by Prof. Brandl’s 
work in other fields must deeply regret that he 
allowed such work as the Notes tothis volume 
to appear with his signature. 

FREDERIC IvES CARPENTER. 
University of Chicago. 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 


(Conclusion.) 

E. La main malheureuse, anonymous, with 
complete and detailed vocabulary, by H. A. 
GUERBER. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1898. 8vo, pp. i+106. 


F. Le chien du capitaine, par Louis Enault. 
Edited with notes and vocabulary,by C. Fon- 
TAINE, B.L., L.D. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1898. 8vo, pp. iv+142. 


G. La fille du député, par Georges Ohnet. 
With notes by GeorGE A. D. Beck. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1898. 8vo, pp. 
v+204. 

E. Miss GuERBER is singularly happy in her 

selection of stories. Her two volumes of 

Contes et légendes contain charming tales for 

beginners, the first volume being ideal for 

children, omitting as it does the foolish, more 
than childish, stories so often found in texts 
prepared for the youngest pupils. Her recent 
choice of the anonymous story Za main mal- 
heureuse is as fortunate as her other selections. 

It consists of a simple story of everyday life. It 

is prepared mainly for beginners, as it should 

be, and the editress follows a plan, more or 
less original, of combining vocabulary and 
notes. A vocabulary added toa text is always 
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a bad thing, except from a financial point of 
view. Ifit ever approaches the stage of use- 
fulness, it would be when it is joined to a text 
prepared for beginners, or rather for young be- 
ginners,forpupils who have not yet learned how 
to handle a dictionary ofanysize. In connec- 
tion with a vocabulary arranged for beginners 
of this age, Miss Guerber’s idea of introducing 
into it all the necessary notes, or explanations 
of peculiar formations, is very happy and de- 
serves the consideration of persons wishing to 
edit texts of this type. 

The text is, perhaps, too easy for college 
classes, unless used for sight-reading, in which 
case an introduction would enhance its pres- 
ent merit, and an introduction evidently not 
on the life and writings of its anonymous writer, 
but on the growth and influence of anonymous 
writings in France. 

The following are a few suggestions as to 
changes that might be made in a new edition. 
P. 13, 19: the boulevard de Clichy deserves 
some mention in the vocabulary. P., 21, 12: 
the explanation of saint Georges had better be 
placed under Georges, rather than under the 
English form ‘‘St. George.”” P. 24,24: anote 
on Fontainebleau would be useful, and also, 
possibly, one on /a rue Lepeletier (pp. 47, 25 and 
pp. 60, 20). P. 50, 3: the possible modern value 
of an écu (‘‘ about a dollar,” being five francs) 
is given in the vocabulary. In this passage 
the value meant is, however, in all probability, 
the older one of three francs, each vase costing 
three hundred francs apiece, or the two for five 
hundred. P. 50, 28: add a note on @a salle 
Drouot. P. 51, 16: grever is translated ‘ to 
break,” but this is the meaning of crever ; 
grever means rather “to oppress,” ‘‘to bur- 
den,”’ ‘‘ to weight.” 

It is pleasant not to have to note in the text 
any misspelled words, or so-called ‘ printer’s 
errors,’ due to the editor’s or proof-reader’s 
carelessness. 

A few remarks may be made on the vocabu- 
lary itself. P. 62: ‘‘ Which was eked out by” 
does not seem the best rendering for 2 /a- 
quelle venaient en aide, and alors méme, “even 
when,” had better be a/ors méme que. P. 64: 


separate in some way au from aux, as other- 
wise a beginner might think possible the com- 
pounds aua-dessus and aux-dessous. 


P. 69: 





la concurrence sera chaude does not strictly 
mean ‘‘ will be in great demand, will be hotly 
disputed.’”’ P. 70: the translation of coup d’é- 
bauchoir had better be given under ébauchoir 
(p. 74). P. 71: use either a different punctua- 
tion or italics, in ‘dame, f., dame, lady, ex- 
clamation, can be translated well!’’ P. 74: for 
da, -e read d#, due. P. 76: read “to hint ’”’ 
for “‘hinted,’’ as rendering of donner a entendre. 
P. 77: after vous n’y étes pas read ‘you have 
not guessed right, you have guessed wrong,” 
for ‘‘you have not guessed right, wrong.”’ P. 95: 
add de after faire part, translated ‘‘to impart.” 
P. 93: read @ forainace point. P. 94: change 
pres de so as to avoid the possible erroneous 
formation @ peu pres de. P. 95: print guelque- 
fois in full, so as to avoid the unusual forms 
quelque fois or quelques fois. P.97: insert de 
after se rendre compte, if the translation ‘to 
ascertain’’ is to be given. It would not be 
needed if ‘‘to render an account”’ were the 
only rendering offered. P. ror: ‘‘ corresponds 
to a county” is not a sufficient explanation of 
sous-préfecture. P. 103: change the construc- 
tion of the English sentence under ¢hébaide : 
‘“‘The ruins of Thebes in Egypt which were 
occupied by hermits, some of them being in 
walled-in cities.’’ P.106: add @ to envouloir, 
translated ‘‘ to owe a grudge to.”’ 

Such are the few changes to be made ina 
text which, in every other respect, is eminently 
satisfactory. 

F. Le chien du capitaine is edited by Prof. 
C. Fontaine primarily for beginners, and has, 
therefore, very complete notes, a vocabulary, 
and avery short preface. There can be no 
doubt about the charm of this story of Enault’s, 
but some instructors may reasonably question 
the wisdom of giving this text to beginners, 
who will have to proceed very slowly, and 
are in danger of finding this tale long drawn 
out. Beginners had better be given a story 
full of incident, all the pages of which are 
of about equal interest. Le chien du Capi- 
taine, is not such a tale; an ideal story for an 
hour’s reading, it may become wearisome if 
stretched over several weeks. This criticism 
must nevertheless be modified according to 
the class of students using thistext. The fault 
lies, not with the story, but with the pupils. 
As to the vocabulary, it is doubtful whether its 
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use is advantageous to a student in our col- 
leges. A text containing a vocabulary will 
sell much better than one without any. From 
a financial standpoint there can be no two 
ways of looking at the matter. From the 
educational point of view, however, some in- 
structors object to a vocabulary; such in- 
structors would rather have the student fa- 
miliarize himself with one standard dictionary 
for all the texts. 

A few important facts of Enault’s life are 
presented in the preface. The misprints in the 
text proper are not many. Change the align- 
ment of line 24 (p. 8). Print a - instead of 
the ; (p. 10, 17). Read é¢é for e¢é (p. 21, 7). 
Creveceur (p. 56, 21) had better be spelled 
creve-ceur. Putacomma after considéré (p. 
67, 4). Read mesdames for mesdame (p. 72, 14). 
Place the reference to the note after force (p. 
80, 8), instead of after Sénégal. 

The notes are very thorough, and yet are not 
superfluous if this text be used with beginners. 
Is ‘‘under foot’’ a good translation of dans les 
jambes, on p. 1? Mats, in gui n’en pouvait 
mais (p. 5, 1), had better be explained more 
fully than itis. It is not actually necessary to 
supply @ rester after obstinée (p. 19, 3). 
n’est pas tout cela (p. 27, 3) is not quite equiva- 
lent to cen’est pas laquestion. Might not ‘“‘get 
off’? be preferable to ‘‘come off”’ (p. 28, 1)? 
‘They pull on the reins”’ is not quite the 
meaning of i/s prennent un point d’appui sur 
la main (p. 35, 3). Such translation expresses 
only the result, not the action itself. “Ata 
respectful distance’’ may, perhaps, be better 
than ‘fat the same distance’’ (p. 52, 2). The 
literal translation of file fon cable (p. 57, 1) is 
‘pay out your cable”’ rather than “‘let your line 
go.” Does not s’emporter sur la nourriture 
(p. 65, 4) mean ‘‘to find fault with the food”’ 
rather than’ ‘to indulge too much in food?” 
On p. 96, change 70, I1, 42 to 80, 81, 82 respec- 
tively. 

The vocabulary is very complete and care- 
fully prepared. Itis, in fact, better than the 
average vocabulary which accompanies French 
texts. Read adroit-e for adroit, e. Allons 
might be translated ‘‘come’’. Rather than 
translate au by ‘“‘to the, in the,’’ state that it is 
a contraction of @ Ze. Insert de after aupres. 
Read dr-ef-2ve for bre-/-2ve. Mention the tense 





of e&@?, since this is done for f#¢. Are not Ze 
leur, la leur found inthe text? Omit the 2dtre 
not preceded by the article. Read pétée for 
patée. A had better be inserted after faire 
tort, and de after faire le tour. 

The text just reviewed can be given both to 
beginners and toadvanced pupils. The former 
will be abundantly helped by the notes and 
vocabulary, while the latter will enjoy the 
story itself. 

G. A few remarks will be made in this re- 
view of Mr. Beck’s edition of La fille du député, 
remarks which will not bear especially on the 
editor’s own work, but rather on the general 
principles involved in the editing of Modern 
Language texts. 

At the recent Modern Language Convention, 
held at the University of Virginia, there was 
presented the report of the committee ap- 
pointed some two years agoto examine into 
the standing of French and German in the 
schools and colleges of the United States. In 
this report mention was made of the value of 
Modern Languages in the training of the mind, 
and it was stated that the mental training ob- 
tained from learning these languages should be 
in no wise inferior to that derived from the study 
of Greek and Latin. Modern Languageinstruc- 
tors believe this assertion correct, but it must 
be confessed that this belief is based on theory 
rather than on practice, because most Modern 
Language grammars and texts are prepared 
in such wise as merely to make easy the 
student’s work. In the notes of these texts 
constructions are translated in full which could 
and should be worked out with care on the 
part of the student himself, and the latter’s 
mental training, in this one respect at least, 
is neglected. From a practical point of view, 
these notes may be useful; useful,that is,to one 
who wishes to acquire rapidly a knowledge of 
Modern Languages. But from the standpoint 
ofthe mind’s training, these notes are positive- 
ly harmful, and if ever Modern Languages 
are to compare with the Ancient Languages 
in the mental development of the student, 
a different type of annotation isneeded. Such 
annotation has been proved possible by many 
of America’s leading Modern Language edi- 
tors, and what now remains to be done, is to 
increase the number of such editions. Texts 
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should be edited with the definite idea of train- 
ing the student’s mind, and should be prepared 
in much the same way as are Greek and Latin 
texts. The notes should rarely contain out- 
and-out translations of passages, but should 
give all the legitimate help a student may need, 
most frequently in the way of suggestion or 
grammatical reference. In this very connec- 
tion, it may be stated, that it is a pity we have 
so many good French grammars, but no one 
or two better than all the others; the question 
of grammatical reference is, therefore, an awk- 
ward one for the Modern Language editor to 
solve. 

Plenty of excellent texts exist for those who 
do not care for, or do not believe in, this 
mental training; and it is high time that the 
needs of those who do believe in such training 
be consulted,—be consulted, let it be said for 
the sake of argument, more frequently than is 
now done. 

A few notes, taken from the present edition 
of La fille du député, will illustrate the bearing 
of the above remarks. Butit should, however, 
be repeated that the illustrations are taken from 
this edition simply because it happens to be 
the one under consideration. Similar exam- 
ples could be had from more than one other 
Modern Language text. 

C’ était toujours ga de sauvé pour enfant is 
translated “it was at least so much saved for 
the child,’”’ and it is stated that ¢a stands for 
cela. Supposing the student translated this 
sentence literally, he would get “‘it was always 
(or still) this of saved for the child,’’ and from 
this rendering, with a little thought, he could 
readily develop the correct English phrase. 
This unraveling of the original meaning, and 
rendering into idiomatic English, would be one 
of the thousand steps necessary for the training 
of his mind. J/ ne s’est pas battu en duel is 
translated ‘‘he hasn’t fought a duel,’’ but the 
average student would have had very little 
trouble in understanding the original French 
in this instance. Again, »’y était pour rien is 
rendered ‘‘had nothing to do with it.’? The 
student’s literal translation would be ‘ was 
there (or in it) for nothing,” which could easily 
be turned into a good English sentence. 


These three illustrations are taken from one 





page of notes,which page contains,in addition, 
the following ‘‘helps’’: empressement inquiet, 
“troubled eagerness; ’’ mon gaillard, ‘the fel- 
low;’”’ filait, ‘‘slipped away;’”’ narguois, ‘‘ban- 
tering ;’’ fort a propos, ‘very opportunely.”’ 

Let those who do not intend to ‘teach 
French,’ but who wish ‘‘to use this language 
as a sort of intellectual machine for the mind’s 
training,’’ avoid these editions, may say some 
opponent of the mental training idea. Very 
well. These misguided and misguiding teach- 
ers will most assuredly avoid such texts, but 
are they not justified in requesting American 
publishers, than whom none are more efficient, 
to meet their needs, while at the same time 
catering to the wants of teachers who have no 
occasion to train the mind of their pupils, but 
have simply the ambition to teach the Mod- 
ern Languages in as short a time as possible, 
and, again for argument’s sake, in as thorough 
a manner as may be generally useful ? 


Mr. Beck has in his notes a large number of 
just such renderings as have been mentioned. 
There is no need of calling attention to each 
one separately in this already long review, 
since it is the underlying principle which is un- 
der discussion. 


In other respects this edition is satisfactory. 
The following errors in the text itself may be 
noted. P. 2, 19: read entendu for en tendu. P. 
20, 5: read regagna for régagna. P. 23,6: read 
devoir for de voir. P. 34, 2: read malgré for 
malgre. P. 33,12: correct printing at begin- 
ning of line. P. 40, 9: read chassée for chassé. 
P. 44, 2: change period to point of interroga- 
tion. P. 46, 23: add hyphen at end of line. P. 
68,6: read z/ for %. P. 71, 11: correct vous. 
P. 87, 18: insert y at beginning of line. P. go, 
7: read au-devant for audevant. P. 96, 22: cor- 
rect enfant. P. 110, 19: insert — at beginning 
ofline. P. 116, 18: separate biencomprise. P. 
122, 23: correct j'aime. P. 147, 14: read 
deviendrai for de viendrai. P. 148, 20: insert 
— at beginning of line. P. 151, 11: insert 
comma after vous. P. 153, 9: read Courcier 
for Courcier. P. 157, 26: omit comma after 
montré, P. 161, 1: insert — at beginning of 
line. P. 91, 1: gile¢i2res might be explained in 
the notes, and also concussionnaire (p. 154,20). 
The following remarks concern the notes. 
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P. 2, 21: aménager un magasin and such 
phrases are not unusual, and the noun aménage- 
ment is also used in the same sense, which 
would seem to constitute ‘‘sufficient authority.” 
P. 14, 4: most students are familiar with the 
mere name Marseillaise, and areference to its 
composer and to its use in France would seem 
appropriate. P. 21, 7: students should avoid 
the term ‘‘ Congress’’ in speaking of French 
elections. P. 23, 8: the wording of this note 
would seem to allow the sentence om a lui 
aurait vainement cherché. P. 27, 28: one ex- 
planation at least of extresol appears satisfac- 
tory: entresol stands for entre+-soles, ‘‘be- 
tween floors;’’ the original meaning would 
thus be ‘‘ between two stories,”’ and, by reduc- 
tion, ‘‘between the first story (rez-de-chaussée) 
and the second story.’’ The Academy allowed, 
at first, the spelling eztresole, and this word 
was sometimes feminine, even in the seven- 
teenth century. P. 44, 25: join these remarks 
to those of the note on p. 45,17. P. 47, 13: 
‘‘a sunshade”’ is not the exact meaning of uz 
en-tout-cas; this French term cannot be trans- 
lated by a single English word. P. 53,3: invite 
does not mean “‘signal for trumps,”’ at least not 
with the usual significance given to this phrase 
by modern whisters. P.55, 2: state that clamer 
is not a modern French word. P. 59, 15: read 
le for de. P.74,8: read démarche for demarche. 
P. 108, 13: there exists in English the expres- 
sion ‘‘bristol board.”’ P. 125, 10: this note 
should correspond with the one to p. 37, 9. P. 
130, 22: explain why ed? sacrifié means aurait 
sacrifié. P. 138, 27: omit hyphen. P. 154, 29: 
the expression “‘Evolution”’ might be prefera- 
ble to ‘‘Development.’’ P. 157, 8: change the 
wording. P. 161, 1: the wording seems to im- 
ply that certainement que is an unusual ex- 
pression, whereas it is quite common, just like 
bien shir que, sans doute que, etc. P. 175, 12: 
it might be well to explain how suisse came to 
have this meaning. 

Mr. Beck has been painstaking in the prepa- 
ration of this edition and the errors he has 
overlooked will not prevent this text from be- 
ing acceptable to those teachers who do not 
object to frequent assistance in the line of 
translated passages. 

Epwin S. LEwis. 


Princeton University. 
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ENGLISH POETRY. 


English Meditative Lyrics, by THEODORE W. 
Hunt, Ph. D., Litt. D., Professor of English 
in Princeton University. Illustrated. New 
York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curtis 
& Jennings, 1899. 


Dr. Hunt’s English Meditative Lyrics (with 
its companion volume of American Medititive 
Lyrics) fills a neglected place in the special 
study now given to the lyric as the character- 
istic poetic type of our eminently speculative 
and subjective age. As in the line of his study 
of the ethical teachings of English literature, 
this variety of the lyric receives from his 
trained critical judgment a sympathetic treat- 
ment. 

It is not a volume of selections of meditative 
or reflective poems, as its title would seem to 
indicate, but an historical and critical review, 
with copious and pertinent extracts, and refer- 
ences in illustration of the varying moods of 
the most representative poets. 

We have in the introduction a discussion of 
the lyric in general, and of the meditative 
variety, followed in successive chapters by a 
description and criticism of the leading repre- 


| sentatives in lyrical poetry, arranged in his- 


torical, and, in a measure, evolutionary se- 
quence. 

Dr. Hunt regards the lyric as the most poetic 
type of poetry, as eminently emotional, with a 
range of the widest province, holding in com- 
bination all the elements of poetry, in which 
the ideal and the real are most thoroughly 
blended, with an historical development in 
keeping with the general development of En- 
glish literature, without artistic limitations, and 
intimately involved in life. 

Dr. Hunt’s exposition of the meditative 
lyric correctly describes it as a form which 
solves the apparent contradiction of thought 
and feeling in the living unity of the thinking, 
sentient soul; it is thought in its process, and 
notin its abstract product. He makes the con- 
dition of its successful achievment, ‘‘ that the 
feeling shall control the thought, and never be 
controlled by it’’; and that ‘‘the intellectual 
element shall never be an end in itself.’’ This 
condition excludes all didactic poetry, lyric as 
well as epic. It is very difficult in a literature 
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so ethical throughout, as Dr. Hunt has else- 
where shown English to be, strictly to adhere 
to the type in the illustrative references, but 
his trained judgment has rarely failed him. 

The critical review of the representative 
poets is introduced by a chapter upon the 
meditative lyrics of the Elizabethan age, in 
which the courtly lyric took its rise. Dr. Hunt 
selects from representative poets for treatment 
in separate chapters, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, Robt. and 
Mrs. Browning, Arnold, and Tennyson. His 
aim, to give only the most representative, ex- 
plains the omission of many minor poets, who 
in the lyric attain to a higher reach of excel- 
lence than would be possible for them in the 
epic and dramatic. A compensation for such 
omission is found in the concluding chapters 
upon “English Elegies,’’ and ‘‘ Devotional 
Poets,’’ and ‘‘ The Larger Lyric List.’’ These 
two classes are not commensurate with the 
meditative lyric; all elegies and hymns are 
not meditative lyrics; but as the meditative 
lyric abounds in these classes of poetry, a 
separate treatment is justified. 


The representative lyrical poets given in his- 
torical order exhibit an evolution which,though 
continuous, is best described as ‘‘a spiritual 
ebb and flow.’’ The lyric is as sensitive as 
mercury to the fluctuations of thought and feel- 
ing in life, in which it is intimately involved, 
and its course is less formal than the evolution 
of epic and dramatic forms. Dr. Hunt takes, 
as he says, a long leap from Milton to Words- 
worth ever a period of unimpassioned didacti- 
cism. The Restoration checked the develop- 
ment of Puritan poetry in English literature, 
but the stream disappeared from England only 
to emerge in ‘‘ the fountain Arethuse’’ in New 
England. It is here, though late, we are to 
place the American lyric in its historical con- 
nection. The American lyric, as Dr. Hunt’s 
American volume shows, is the lyric of the im- 
passioned, serious, and thoughtful Puritan, 
quickened in some of its representatives by 
German transcendental and spiritual philos- 
ophy, received directly, or mediately through 
the later English poets. No just estimate of 


the Puritan poetry of English literature can be 
made without including the American lyric; 
and it is in the meditative variety it finds its 
highest distinction. 
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Dr. Hunt’s volumes strengthen the impres- 
sion of the profoundly ethical temper or char- 
acter of English literature made by his work 
upon the ethical teachings of English literature. 

He spreads before the reader a wealth of the 
purest and most ennobling poetry in our 
tongue, unexcelled by that of any other litera- 
ture except the Hebrew, from which English 
literature has been enriched. It is evidence of 
the gravity and sanity of the English mind, in 
which the morbid, decadent, and unwhole- 
some are not admitted. The meditative lyric, 
though finding its motive in the great problem 
of existence,is, as Dr. Hunt shows, as varied in 
its notes as any othertype. Thestream is not 
shrunk by ‘‘ the dread voice,’’ but runs full to 
‘the higher mood.’’ Character,motive,mental 
attitude diversify it. We have the reflective 
lyric of grief, of nature, and even of vers de 
société, running through the length of the 
gamut from the elegiac and pensive to the play- 
ful. Byron and Browning, Milton and Arnold, 
Poe and Holmes, may all come together in the 
group. 

Dr. Hunt is justified in commending the 
English meditative lyric to the most delightful 
and ennobling study, and especially to the 
clergy. As genial to the subjective temper of 
our time, it offers an impulse to poetic produc- 
tion, which promises easier success than is 
possible in other types. These volumes are 
an admirable introduction to the study. They 
are full and accurate in their references. The 
only error discovered is in the title of Bishop 
given to John Donne. 


CHARLES EDWARD Hart. 
Ruigers College. 





FRENCH LITERATURE AND 
LANGUAGE. 

Het Zoekenvan ‘“Vdame frangaise’’ inde Let- 
terkunde en de Taal van Frankrijk. (Rede- 
voering utgesproken bij de Overdracht van 
het Rectoraat der Rijks-Universiteit te 
Groningen, den 2isten September 1897.) 
Door Dr. A. G. vAN HAMEL. Groningen: bij 
T. B. Wolters, 1897. 8vo, 54 pp. 

On the 21st of September, 1897, Dr. A. G. 

van Hamel, the well-known Romance scholar, 

marked the closet of his functions as Rector of 


1 According to the traditions of the Dutch universities, 
the Rector delivers his official speech on the very same day 
he makes room for his successor. 
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the University of Groningen by a most eloquent 
and interesting discourse on Psychological Re- 
searches in the Literature and Language of 
France. 

The chief programme of this elaborate speech 
is announced in the concise preliminary sen- 
tence: Apart from its special purpose, every 
single study of language or literature com- 
prises a psychological result. 

This brilliant apology of the highest aims of 
all our philological studies is praiseworthy in 
every respect, though of course, now and then, 
opinions may differ on one point or another. 

The study of literature, which undoubtedly 
furnishes the best psychological results, holds 
a prominent place in van Hamel’s speech ; the 
linguistical researches are kept more in the 
background. 

A summary statement of the chief arguments 
of this interesting discourse will best enable us 
to examine his theories. 

The significance of the spoken word, says 
van Hamel, depends even when it is taken as 
a mere complex of sounds on the meaning it 
conveys or on the mood it reveals. For good 
reasons speech has been always considered as 
the directest and finest revelation of our intel- 
lectual life. And though according to Maeter- 
linck’s views, silence is a still better interpreter 
of the soul (I recall his most appropriate para- 
dox: ‘Toutes les paroles se ressemblent, mais 
tous les silences différent’’), its high value de- 
pends certainly on the single circumstance, 
that the line of distinct sounds is temporarily 
broken, so that its effect equals that of a pause 
in music, of a dumb-show in a theatrical per- 
formance, filling the gaps in the rhythm of 
speech. 

He who examines the phraseology, the vo- 
cabulary, the rhetoric of a writer, endeavors to 
understand a process of thinking, to appreci- 
ate a taste, to watch a fancy in its mysterious 
moods of creation. He who examines and 
analyzes another—less personal—element of 
the style, the codrdination and subordination 
of clauses, learns from the arrangement of the 
words, from the use of tenses and moods vari- 
ous modifications of thinking and feeling. One 
need but remember the different meaning 
which in French the place of the adjective may 
lend to the relation between substantive and 





adjective, or the now-a-days so keenly felt 
value of the ‘‘imparfait’”’ which has become a 
characteristic of the way in which modern 
novel-writers regard the events they relate in 
direct opposition to their predecessors. 

He who watches the change of meaning of 
the words of a language discovers the laws 
which govern this remarkable phenomenon, 
and sometimes divines from a simple fact a 
complete change of the manner of thinking, 
feeling, or even hearing. How often words 
which were formerly considered elegant and 
decent, are forever degraded by our euphemist- 
ical tendencies ; while at the same timea sort 
of ‘‘snobbism,’’ or the desire for characteristic 
terms, makes us continually borrow words and 
similes from the lumber-room of the ‘‘ argot’’ 
in order to deck our speech with these expres- 
sions. Even the phonetician who examines 
how the sounds and noises which form the ele- 
ments of the spoken word are produced, does 
not only study psychological or physical phe- 
nomena; he sometimes feels the ‘“‘psyche”’ in 
observing the degree of swiftness and regular- 
ity with which changes have come about, in 
witnessing the talent ofimitation which secured 
the success of certain combinations of sounds, 
or, finally, the effects worked by analogy; 
namely, the way in which the original vowel 
or consonant is replaced by the one which is to 
be met with in a synonym. 

That literature and its history belong to the 
dominion of psychology, does not need any 
further proof. Literary creations which are 
written with uprightness, bear witness of noble 
passions, choice sentiments, artistically refined 
moods, rhythmically felt sensations, immortal 
aspirations—fragments of internal life which 
are sufficiently concreted before reason, fancy 
and the ear, and therefore, may be revealed as 
far as it is possible by means of the instrument 
of language, by word-symbol and sound. 
Great artists are inclined to think that language 
is not to be considered as the most perfect in- 
strument of art, and perhaps, it is true that 
the literary art can but imperfectly reveal our 
finest sentiments and thoughts, still it cannot 
be denied that this way of uttering beautiful 
ideas is within the reach of most people and 
may meet at least with partial understanding. 

The psychological importance of language 
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and literature renders the value of philological 
studies independent of the predilection of 
partial scholars for literary and linguistical re- 
searches and preserves them from the tempo- 
rary flourish which the exploration of limited 
phenomena may take in narrow circles. Such 
studies derive their scientific character from 
the method to which they are subjected. Their 
importance depends on the scope they aim at. 
The claims and tasks of philological researches 
oblige us now and then to turn our attention 
to trifles, in order to examine the soundness 
of our methods or the handling of our critical 
apparatus; but he who does not forget the 
chief interest over the bagatelles which form 
the subject of his daily work, does not run the 
risk of losing himself in dry pedantism. 

He who fixes his attention on a foreign living 
language and on the prose and poetry which 
are written in it, is especially struck with the 
psychological character of literary and linguist- 
ical studies. Now and then in reading, hear- 
ing, seeking, thinking, he feels the contact 
with the strange soul. And-when this lan- 
guage, moreover, is daily spoken around him, 
so that he does not merely see it before him in 
an unwonted form of writing and a peculiar 
construction, but Aearss its identical sounds, its 
peculiar accentuation, witha “‘timbre”’ and ar- 
ticulation which he must forever fail to attain; 
when moreover its literature, far from present- 
ing a well-rounded totality, continually urges 
upon his knowledge new works, which with 
perplexing rapidity pile themselves up on his 
writing-table;—but then, even then he receives 
an overwhelming impression of the life which 
is quivering in all these letters, thrills within 
these sounds, stirs in all these words, a life, to 
understand whose mysteries he daily aspires— 
and fails. 

Sometimes peculiar,personal elements which 
appear momentarily in the words and works, 
claim our special interest. It would betray 
a lack of penetration and seriousness if he 
who wants to seize the national generalities, 
could not condescend to the study of individu- 
alities, of trifles, even most insignificant things. 
But generality maintains its rights. The poet's 
word: ‘‘Malgré nous |’infini nous tourmente’’ 
must also be applied to scientific studies. He 


who devotes his full attention to special phe- 





nomena views them as but he himself can view 
them; namely, surrounded by a peculiar at- 
mosphere. And when the condition of these 
surroundings imposes itself heavily on his con- 
sciousness, how can he then manage to escape 
from the tormenting problems which are stirred, 
not by the object in view, but by the atmos- 
phere itself, which necessarily incites his curi- 
osity and his desire for a clearer insight? 
Thus it becomes nearly inevitable to search 
for the national nucleus which is hidden in a 
foreign living language and its literature, the 
more so, as now and then we receive distinct 
impressions of the peculiar type of foreign na- 
tions even outside of the narrow circle of scien- 
tific researches. 

When Goethe proclaimed Diderot as the 
writer who the most of all French writers ap- 
proached German ideas—this judgment did 
certainly not depend on the supposition that 
the favorite dishes of the leader of the ency- 
clopedists may be prepared in the best manner 
in the kitchen of a German ‘‘Kneipe.’’ When 
French critics designate Macbeth as: ‘‘la plus 
francaise des piéces de Shakespeare,”’ when 
Paris society calls one of their present novel- 
writers with a charming nick-name Anatole 
Suisse, in order to distinguish him from Anatole 
France with whom he bears a certain resem- 
blance; when several broad-sounding excla- 
mations of wonder call forth the impression of 
Germanic slowness, or the frequent use of 
superlatives and diminutives invokes the grace- 
ful image of Italian vivacity or Italian fondling: 
all these impressions we receive correspond 
but with a safe reality and allow the forming of 
astrict judgment according toa measure which 
is, perhaps, rather to be felt than to be pre- 
cisely defined. To him who thinks that such 
ideas depend on a mere prejudice, I oppose a 
statement of my colleague Sijmons: The scien- 
tific treatment of a question is not separated 
by a wide gulf from mere dilettanteism.... 
Everywhere we find a gradual climbing up 
from aimless perception to conscious seeking, 
from dilettanteism to science.—The inquiry for 
a national essence, for a collective—psychic 
element in the language and literature of 
France is consequently included in the frame 
of scientific studies. The rather curious ex- 
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was chosen by me on purpose, in order to sug- 
gest the great problemin question. The term 
Lame frangaise is actual. This somewhat sen- 
timental expression, which is perhaps due to 
German or Russian influence, is often heard 
now instead of the frequently used: le génie 
national, le caractdre francais ou esprit gau- 
lois. Often it is used when the national char- 
acter in its various revelations and national 
tendencies which emerge in language and lit- 
erature cannot be indicated point-blank. Re- 
peatedly the term /’4me frangaise occurs in the 
debate which is carried on between nationalism 
and cosmopolitanism. Many people who wish 
to preserve /’dme frangaise from foreign con- 
tamination, claim that Ibsen is to be forcibly 
excluded from the French stage. Others try 
to justify their sympathy for this poet of the 
North by maintaining that ‘‘l’4Ame norvégien- 
ne’’ must be of French origin having been im- 
ported into Norway by the editor of George 
Sand. The dissension on the qualities of/’éme 
Francaise and its literary monopoly has been 
the cause of numerous debates—even of un- 
bloody and rather awkward duels. Even in 
the interesting controversy between the new- 
classic verse of the Parnassians and the so- 
called ‘‘vers libre’? of the young ones, which 
by their antagonists is called: ‘le vers amor- 
phe” or “le vers invertébré’’—the term ‘‘l’Ame 
francaise’ is now and then to be heard. And 
academical critics, such as Lemaitre and Brune- 
tiére, historiographers such as Texte and Ros- 
sel, scholars such as Gaston Paris, speak of 
‘‘!’Ame francaise’ as soon as they investigate 
the inspiration of the literary phenomena which 
form the subject of their diligent philological 
and historical researches. 

Closely connected with our national-psycho- 
logical problem is another phenomenon which 
furnishes one proof more of its importance. I 
mean the awaking of the idea of unity, of the 
spiritual oneness (to use a theological term) 
which exists between the French literature of 
the Middle Ages and that of modern times. 
The ignorance and indifference of the French 
in regard to their oldest literature and lan- 
guage—an ignorance which already dates from 
the sixteenth century and which through Boi- 
leau and his school had become the mark of 
literary superiority, began to vanish towards 


| the middle of our century. But the indisputa- 
ble fact that the knowledge of medizval liter- 
ature could only be revived by scientific studies, 
served but to widen the gulf which already 
existed between ancient and classic periods. 
The glowing zeal with which the professors 
| and students of German High Schools devoted 
themselves exclusively to the study of Old 
French (both language and literature), mostly 
without any connection with the forms of the 
living language and with the products of mod- 
ern literature, but contributed to aggravate the 
separation between ancient and modern times, 

But during the last decennium the constella- 
tion of French philology has visibly changed. 
In Germany as well as in France a more im- 
portant place has been yielded to the living 
language and modern literature than ever be- 
fore. 

Living and dead joined together as the ex- 
pression of one intellectual literary and artis- 
| tical life of a nation, forming the object of one 
| and the same method, render more obvious 

the uniform national character of French lan- 
| guage and literature, and cause the various 
| shades of the details to fade before the general 
| tint of the totality; and at the same time the 

strong desire of searching for the individual 
| life of a nation in the history of its language 
| and in its various literary products becomes a 
| necessity. 

The earnest endeavors of the French nation 
| towards ‘‘concentration”’ of their national life 
| facilitates the search after a collective-intellec- 
| tual element. The cause of these endeavors 
| is chiefly to be sought in the political history 
| of France, and the supremacy of Paris over 

the provinces may be considered as one of the 
_ chief factors and the symbol of this tendency. 

‘Le peuple frangais si homogéne, si ramassé 

dans son unité”’ runs one of Alfred de Vigny’s 

letters, and has not the same thing been said 
over and over again?—It is true that the French 
nation is born from a combination of many 
races, but a keen sense of national unity was 
| developed in the course of centuries. It can- 
not be denied that French literature in nearly 
_ all its periods has been chiefly of foreign origin. 
| I but mention a generally known fact when I 
point to the strong influence of Italy in the six- 
teenth century, an influence which continually 
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leads to further discoveries, or the impulse 
which the French stage received in the seven- 
teenth century from Spain and Italy, the influ- 
ence of England in the eighteenth, of Germany 
in the beginning of this century. The chau- 
vinists who would anxiously bar the way to 
Norway and Russia, are not at all versed in 
the literary traditions of their nation. In the 
intellectual barter of nations France always 
understood how to give, to claim and to appro- 
priate. The foreign borrowed goods, how- 
ever, were with extraordinary dexterity trans- 
formed into national property and this talent 
of refining and harmonizing is so great that the 
peculiarity of the French genius, the person- 
ality of French art has been said to consist in 
it. If France in the age of Louis XIV had 
done homage to protectionism, the literature 
of this epoch would have missed its greatest 
splendor. 

One of these adaptations of the national 
genius to foreign literature has been so intense, 
so complete and so persisting, that it becomes 
impossible to distinguish the native from the 
foreign elements. The Renaissance has put a 
Classical stamp on French literature which 
leads us to misconceptions. Often we feel 
tempted to proclaim those poets as genuine 
national interpreters who imbibed the Hellenic 
esthetics or whose artistic forms reproduce 
those of the poets of ancient Rome. It would 
lead us too far if we tried to find the causes of 
this phenomenon. The infiltration of the 
Greek-Latin element has been so strong that 
one may speak ofa complete metamorphosis, of 
a kind of regeneration of ‘‘l’Ame frangaise,’’ the 
antique fold of which represents one ofits most 
striking qualities. French ‘‘Romanticism’’— 
to risk a paradox—may be considered as an 
effort to restore pure Classicism. Perhaps the 


numerous recent tendencies which at present 


appear in French literature, will once more re- 
place its foundation and achieve the complete 
emancipation of the French genius from the 
supremacy of the Classics. In the meanwhile 


it seems but natural that many who at present 
fervently cling to what they call the ‘‘national’’ 
element of their literature, strive in good faith 
for what they themselves call /a tradition 
gréco-latine ou l esprit classique. 

The specific national character of French 
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literature may, therefore, chiefly be sought: 
first, in a wonderfnl capacity for adaptation, 
a curious gift of artistically combining various 
elements; secondly, in the language itself in 
which this literature is written. But the solu- 
tion of this question is not so easily attained. 
The instrument of the language, for instance, 
cannot be entirely trusted for individual in- 
quiries. The young Belgian poets who write 
in the same language as their Paris ‘‘confréres’’ 
are often expressively called the representa- 
tives of ‘‘l’4me flamande.’’ By and bye, per- 
haps, the cosmopolitan tendencies of our age 
will create ‘‘une 4me européenne,’’ which 
though speaking various tongues, will yet be 
the same in all other respects. But we in the 
meanwhile may still look for nationality in the 
world of literary ideas and styles, and above 
all in its views and moods. 

For our purposes we must first of all pay at- 
tention to the critical moments in the history 
of French literature, moments during which it 
comes into contact with foreign literary ele- 
ments. From the sympathy with which the 
foreign infusion is received, from the reserve 
with which this sympathy is tempered, from 
the modifications which half unconsciously are 
applied to the appropriated ideas, one may 
guess the divergence and similitude of mood, 
taste and temper, that for the moment at 
least exist between the two nations. The his- 
tory of French literature rather abounds in 
such critical moments. They already emerge 
in the Middle Ages, when a Frenchman of the 
twelfth century adapts the masterpiece of Vir- 
gil to the taste of his countrymen, when the 
mystic German knight Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach borrows the Legend of the Holy Grail 
from Chrétien de Troyes, or when a Dutch- 
man of the thirteenth century in every respect 
‘‘verdietscht’”’ the Parthenopeus de Blois. 
Ample materials for both psychological and 
philological studies are furnished by these 
heterogenous productions. When Gaston 
Paris tried to make out the Celtic nucleus of 
the legend of Tristan and pursued its trans- 
formation through French taste and French 
customs, he but treated with the accuracy of 
the scholar and with the keen interest of an 
eminent thinker, a fragment of historical psy- 
chology—and strangely must have rung on 
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his ear the remark of his confrére Joseph 
Bertrand, who in the French academy, direct- 
ly after having cited his work, risked the un- 
justifble criticism ‘‘Renan appelait votre 
méthéde scientifique, elle n’est que savante.’’ 

These critical moments occur still more fre- 
quently in the modern periods of French lit- 
erature. We need but remember Corneille’s 
genuine French Cid, which is born from a 
broadly expounded Spanish drama, or the 
national metamorphosis which the Spanish 
and lialian Don Juan underwent in the skil- 
ful haads of Moliére—or the typical French 
Voltaire, who in England discovers Shake- 
spearg, becomes his fervent admirer, tries to 
copy him while at the same time he abuses 
him as “‘sauvageivre’’ and as ‘‘vilain singe’’— 
or the visit of Mme de Staél to Weimar, 
whers she received such an imperfect im- 
pressfon of German poetry: in short, numerous 
literaty contacts and conflicts which deserve 
a most accurate observation and description, 
becatise they reveal national antipathies as 
well as affinities. —The period in which we live 
furnishes ample material for psychological re- 
searches and may be called already an extra- 
ordinarily ‘‘critical’’ era. I pass to another 
method, the explanation of which offers me an 
opportunity of describing at length a few liter- 
ary phenomena of ancient times. According 
to Brunetiére, French literature bears a promi- 
nently social character which reveals itself in 
the tendency to please a greater number of 
countrymen, to give expression to the ideas of 
the multitude and to exercise a certain in- 
fluence upon the forms of social life. French 
literature may be called social in opposition to 
the English which may be described as indi- 
vidual, to the Italian which appears artistical, 
to the German which is rather philosophical, 
to the Spanish which is ‘‘chevaleresque.’’—But 
this characteristic rather indicates the direc- 
tion in which we must seek for the occult psy- 
chological elements than the essential faculties 
themselves. It denotes much more a formal 
than a material quality, and contains rather the 
formula of a temperament than the aspect of a 
distinct mental life. At any rate. Brunetiére’s 
formula gains strength by the assertion which 
I will illustrate by a few examples. 

In a “gexre’’ which in the. beginning of the 
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literary development arose on national ground, 
which was immediately adopted by a multi- 
jude of poets and was received with appro- 
bation in wider circles, which moreover pre- 
served its distinctive mark in the course of cen- 
turies in spite of the change of taste and social 
institutions—in such a fragment of French lit- 
erature we are fully entitled toseek for ‘‘l’Ame 
frangaise.”” In this regard, perhaps, the na- 
tional heroic poems of the Middle Ages, the 
powerful literature of the ‘‘chansons de geste’”’ 
surpass everything else. The standpoint of 
historical research has attained here a de- 
gree which is suitable for drawing general con- 
clusions. In the Germanic cult of heroes— 
while history and legend were blending—in- 
troduced by the Franks on the conquered 
ground of romanized Gaul—must be sought the 
origin of the heroic-poetical disposition which 
called forth the French nationalepics. But the 
conditions which favored this new creation, did 
not exist before the Romance elements, helped 
by the definitive victory of the Gallic-Ro- 
mance forms of language and by the pro- 
pogation of orthodox Christianity, had com- 
pletely pervaded the germanic element and 
given birth to a new nationality. 

From the baptism of ‘‘Chlodovech”’ Gaston 
Paris dates the ‘‘epic ferment,”’ by which term 
he so appropriately designs the fertile dispo- 
sition which called forth the national heroic 
poems, representing the first powerful ex- 
presion of an exalted collective sentiment, ana- 
tional ideal, of an ‘Ame frangaise.”’ 

This ferment lasted for centuries, foaming 
up with fresh vigor, as often as the fame ofa 
herioc deed spread in wider circles, as often 
as one of the Merovingian princes seemed to 
approach the standard of the princes of Fran- 
conia, who exclusively devoted their services 
to God and their native country.—About the 
essential qualities of the old Merovingian epics 
we are still inthe dark. The golden age of 
the ‘‘chansons de geste’? dawns towards the 
end of the eleventh century. In the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, France ap- 
pears covered all over with a continually 
growing vegetation of heroic poems, which 
sometimes spread too exuberantly, sometimes 
even throw out new sprouts. One may hardly 
conceive a satisfactory idea of the inner and 
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outward life of this literature, of the poets by 
whom it was created, or of the audience for 
whose benefit it was destined. But this litera- 
ture, which in the form in which it was pre- 
served, embraces more than two centuries, and 
the origin of which must be sought still some 
centuries earlier, coincides with the birth of 
French nationality, making its appearance in 
a pure Romance form, reveals in its contents 
the intrinsical blending of Germanic heroism 
and Christian idealism which changed the 
romanized Celts into French. The character 
and importance of this ancient heroic poetry 
are sufficiently determined by diligent re- 
searches. Surprising discoveries on this mat- 
ter are no more to be expected. We are,there- 
fore, fully entitled to hail with the national 
epics of the Middle Ages the first conscious 
appearance, the first vigorous manifestation 
of ‘‘l’Ame frangaise’’ and to describe the aspect 
we may here obtain of it,in the following man- 
ner: an exalted patriotic sentiment, supported 
by an idealism which exceeds the bounds of 
common national ambition. So much about 
France of ancient times. But is this same ele- 
ment of “l’Ame francaise’ to be found in the 
literary tendencies of later periods? Here we 
have to surmount two different obstacles. 
First, France has not produced any high- 
spirited heroic poetry since the Middle Ages. 
Secondly, patriotism, at least in the classic 
periods, never was an essential ferment in 
French literature. The first objection need 
hardly be noticed. Epic poetry depends on 
pecular circumstances; it represents the poeti- 
cal form of a very limited space of time; and 
Voltaire really took too much pains with his 
“Henriade,”’ in order to contradict the 
‘‘boutade”’ of the marquis of Malézieux: Le 
Frangais n’a pas la téte épique. The second 
objection is of more consequence. France 
never was entirely destitute of patriotic poetry. 
One of the professors of the Sorbonne even pub- 
lished a considerable number of ‘‘conférences”’ 
on the ‘‘Poésie patriotique’’ of modern times, 
among which the poetry that dates from the 
wars of the first republic holds a prominent 
place. The popular names of Béranger and 


Auguste Barbier are quite characteristic ofa 
later period, as that of the poet of the Chéti- 
ments and of Année terrible of modern times. 
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From the campaigns of the Valois and the 
civil wars of the sixteenth century, literary 
monuments have been preserved, but this lit- 
erature recalls no remembrance of the heroic 
poetry of the Middle Ages. But with the his- 
toriographers about the middle and towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, for instance, 
in the memoirs of Monluc or with Agrippa 
l’Aubigné, now and then some reminiscences 
of the ‘‘chansons de geste’ are be found. In 
the seventeenth century, French patriotism 
was absorbed in adulation of the sovereigns, 
and in the first half of the eighteenth century 
it became so faint that according to H6ffding, 
Rousseau’s vocation was to revive this feeling; 
without the Confrat social and Emile, the 
Marseillaise would have been impossible. 
But the difficulty is not yet entirely removed: 
France does not possess a brilliant national- 
historical drama. Voltaire’s, Du Bellay’s and 
Chénier’s attempts failed, and Brunetiére in 
speaking of Laireand Adelaide du Guesclins, 
mentions how interesting it would be to find 
out for what reasons Andromague and Le Cid 
have remained the national tragedies of 
France. It is strange, indeed, that such a lit- 
erary genre as the drama, which especially is 
fit to develop collective ideas and sentiments, 
and which perhaps in no other country has be- 
come and remained as popular as in France, 
completely ignores the brilliant events that 
were crowded together in the history of the 
King’s wars. Even the author of the ancient 
mystery-plays took their subjects very rarely 
from profane national history, when Scripture 
topics were forbidden. The question is too 
complicated to be discussed here. Undoubt- 
edly the drama—apart from the circumstance 
that it must be considered as the most conser- 
vative of all literary genres,and therefore does 
not allow important changes to take place 
abruptly—permits chiefly a sympathetic par- 
ticipation of the suspense which is born from 
mental conflicts, so that the outward costume, 
in which this conflict appears, is but a matter 
of small consequence, while the principal at- 
tention is fixed on the main interest, as long as 
neither national nor special sympathies dis- 
turb the dramatic effect. At any rate, the ele- 
ment of *‘l’4me frangaise’’ which so vigorously 
appears in the “chansons de geste’’—an ex- 
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alted patriotic feeling, national heroism, sup- 
ported by an idealism which strives for the 
highest goods of humanity, never ceased, even 
in the days of deep humiliation, to bear wit- 
ness in the mind of the French nation. Is this 
national pride not nearly swollen to a bursting 
point, when the rights of humanity are pro- 
claimed in the name of the French nation, 
when the empire of liberty and justice is de- 
clared to be identical with the one and indivi- 
sible French republic? May the soldiers of 
1794, who with Stendhal abused all their 
enemies as ‘‘des imbéciles ou de pitoyables fri- 
pons,’”’ not be called genuine descendants of 
Roland and Guillaume? In our days the fer- 
ment of the ancient epics is again busy to per- 
vade literature. One need but remember the 
forever renewing popularity of ‘‘Iehanne la 
bonne Lorraine, Qu’ Englois brulérent 4 Rouen’”’ 
or the, recent revival of “l’époyé napoléon- 
ienne,’’ which conquered a convenient corner 
in all modern literary gexres. But our time 
does not yet belong to the domain of scientific 
studies; I but mentioned it to gain some 
further proof for my assertion that a national- 
heroic and at the same time human idealism 
is not only an ancient but a stable element of 
“’A4me francaise.”’...... 

By means of another quite different example 
I will attempt to prove that the study of a lit- 
erary phenomenon of the Middle Ages may 
serve as a ‘“‘point de départ”’ for the treatment 
of our psychological problem. For a long 
time there was a firm belief in the existence of 
love-courts in France, in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. In 1825, Diez contested for 
the first time this hypothesis,which was chiefly 
due to Raynouard. His arguments, which 
later on were taken up again by Gaston Paris 
and Pio Rajna, remained unassailable until 
the Danish scholar, E. Trojel, subjected the 
whole question to a new treatment. But 
neither Trojel’s dissertation, nor his critical 
edition of the book of Andreus Capellanus, 
suffices to overthrow Diez’ conclusions. The 
young Dane was obliged to admit that among 
the twenty-one ‘“‘judicia amoris’’ quoted by 
Andreas, but four in case of need, may by con- 
sidered as real sentences. The first case con- 
cerns a lady whose knight, engaged in a Cru- 
sade, sends her no message from the Holy 
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Land. The lady wants to accept another lover 
though the confidant of the absent knight, his 
‘“‘secretarius,’’ disapproves of the untimely sub- 
stitute. The Countess of Champaign, before 
whose tribunal the cause is pleaded, finds 
fault with the lady. The knight, says she, left 
his lady-love for the sake of a good cause, and 
his sending no message must be called laud- 
able discretion. Thesecond case concerns the 
“secretarius’’ of an enamored knight, who by 
abusing his privileges, insinuated himself into 
the graces of the fair lady. The Countess of 
Champaign, this time backed up by sixty 
ladies of her court, pronounces a terrible sen- 
tence on both the seducer and seduced: they 
shall forever be excluded from the land of true 
love. The third case has to do with a knight 
who betrayed the love-secret of his friend. 
The culpable tale-teller is condemned by a 
court of ladies from Gascony to live in future 
a loveless life. The fourth case refers to a 
lady who disdains the love of a knight without 
refusing his presents. A sentence delivered 
by the Queen of France herself compels the 
wicked flirt to refuse all presents or to accept 
the lover. 

The controversy about the ‘‘cours d’amour’’ 
remains vital on account of the connection into 
which it is brought by Rajna and Trojel, and 
most explicitly by Gaston Paris, with ‘‘l’amour 
courtois,’’ which about the same time made its 
appearance in France and in French literature. 
This appellation indicates a peculiar concep- 
tion and a peculiar practice of love which at- 
tributes to this simple and natural feeling the 
character of a refined culture, stamps it as an 
art, a science, a social virtue, selects it for the 
finest and noblest theme of artistic poetry and 
literary fiction, claims scholasticism for its 
analysis, and devises a kind of metaphysics for 
its glorification. Gaston Paris, who character- 
izes this love by contrasting it with the fatal 
passion of Tristan and Isold, and the innocent 
playfulness of lovers inthe Lais of Marie de 
France, as un ‘‘amour exalté et presque mys- 
tique sans cesser pourtant d’étre sensuel,”’ 
designates the Conte de la Charette by Chrétien 
de Troyes as the standard work in which this 
kind of love is described and praised. 

The guilty passion of Lancelot and Queen 
Gueniévre—the chief persons of this novel— 
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became indeed the unique model of true love, 
of which Francesca—one of the numerous vic- 
tims of the Lancelot—will bear witness later 
on: ‘‘Amor che al cor gentil rattos’apprende.”’ 
This love springs from unknown sources; 
through the eyes it enters the heart and 
wounds it suddenly. It is at once full of mys- 
tery and refinement, ennobling and civilizing 
in its effects, and its claims are so imperious, 
that even the knight’s honor must yield to it. 
This love is lawless and cannot be otherwise: 
for in wedlock true love cannot exist. The 
Countess of Champaign, on being solemnly 
consulted by letter am inter conjugatos verus 
amor locum sibi valeat invenire, answered by 
a missive, dated on the first of May, 1174, that 
true love must be exempt from right and duty, 
terms which serve to regulate the relations be- 
tween husband and wife: Dictmus enim et 
stabilito tenore firmamus aimorem non posse 
suas inter duos Jjugales extendere vires. 

At the court of this same Marie de Cham- 
pagne Chrétien de Troyes composed his novel. 
Probably he wrote under the influence of 
the minstrels of the South. For ‘l’amour 
courtois’’ springs from the southern parts of 
France: Bernard de Ventadorn and somewhat 
later ‘‘Peire Rogier’ sang, lived, and loved at 
the courts of the very same ladies whose 
‘judicia amoris”’ had gained such a far-spread 
reputation. But Chrétien de Troyes, the subtle 
anatomist and painter of sentiments, is the 
principal northern representative of this love. 
The charm of his poetry and his growing fame 
enlarged the dominion of this love both in lit- 
erature and in manners. With him the subtle 
curiosity of this love—the detailed description 
of which appears now and then rather childish; 
for instance, when the poet takes great pains 
to illustrate by fitting examples that love can 
make two hearts into one, while each of them 
remains dwelling in its own body—has become 
popular. Pre-existing forms of literature such 
as Tristan, nearly all the lyrics of the thirteenth 
century, even the heroic poetry of more ancient 
date, were pervaded by the influence of this 
peculiar conception of love. In the South it 


assumed forms which became more and more 
abstract and crystalized—and when Dante 
wrote his Vita nuova, he but revived the old 
French love-song, the song of ‘‘l’amour cour- 
tois.”’ 








In many respects ‘‘l’amour courtois’”’ is 
closely connected with the peculiar manners 
and ideas of the Middle Ages and presents, 
therefore, a transitory character. But one of 
its features goes deeper and reveals a state of 
mind, which allows us to find analogies in the 
further course of French literature. We have 
to do with a refinement of love which proceeds 
from an intrinsic blending of the sensual de- 
sire with subtle reflection and analysis, a ten- 
dency to enjoy this sentiment not as a mere 
sentiment, but to taste and to comprehend 
every single element of which it is composed, 
so that love finally ceases to be a mere feeling 
and supplies at the same time an intellectual 
want. I might trace, here, how this cerebral 
element of French love—which in the first part 
of the Roman de Ja Rose isstill gayly tempered 
with Ovid’s cheerfulness, while the second 
part of it is fast degenerating with Jean de 
Meung into dry pedantism and encyclopedical 
science, called forth the love-allegories which 
were so pernicious to the literature of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. But I prefer 
showing how this element—even after the com- 
plete regeneracy of French literature by the 
Renaissance—persisted and created, perhaps, 
under the influence of the predominant philos- 
ophy—social phenomena which remind us of 
“]’amour courtois,’’ curious reflections on love 
which recall the novels of Chrétien de Troyes. 
The movement of the ‘‘Précieuses”’ with their 
burlesque misconception of love, with which 
the rather tame suitors of the ‘‘Hétel Ram- 
bouillet’’ complied with admirable patience 
and of which both the genuine and the coun- 
terfeit beaux-esprits tried to profit, does it 
not present a curious counterpart of the circles 
of the ancient ‘“‘jugements d’amour”’ in Cham- 
paign and Gascony? Does the classic French 
drama not bear the same stamp? Tightly 
coérced by the fetters of the Aristotelian rules, 
it is directly driven by this one-sided check of 
its development into the direction of analytical 
psychology, of the erotic casuistry which, in- 
sipid and tasteless when handled by subordi- 
nate intelligences, helps to create immortal 
masterpieces, as soon as a genius of the rank 
of Corneille dramatizes the sublime love—de- 
bate of Chiméne and Rodrigue, or a psycholo- 
gist of unrivalled acuteness as Racine chooses 
for the exquisite theme of his tragedies (which 
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in spite of their bland harmonious form are 
so adroitly devised) the mental struggles of 
Hector’s widow, the pricks of conscience 
which torment Phédre or Bérénice’s unfortu- 
nate love for Titus. 

I pass rapidly over modern times. A trace 
of the old ‘‘judicia amoris’’ may perhaps be 
discovered in the so-called “‘piéces 4 thése’”’ of 
Alexandre Dumas, in the dramatized ‘‘plaidoy- 
ers’ of the Dame aux Camélias, of the 
Femme de Claude or Denise, or even in the 
plays of the young writers, who as soon as 
they write ‘‘piéces 4 idées’’ deposit not only a 
fine sentiment but a fragment of subtle erotic 
philosophy in their dramas. 

Are not the psychological novels of Paul 
Bourget and his school (the finely-spun analyses 
of Mensonges and Caeur de femme) in many 
respects but modern counterparts of “‘tirades”’ 
we encounter in the romantic tales of Chrétien 
de Troyes? And the subtle questions, which 
in Paris as so-called ‘‘jeu des petits papiers”’ 
are asked about love, and the solutions of 
which are now and then collected by a high- 
spirited countess in a ‘‘Livre d’or,’’ what are 
they in reality but a revival of the questions 
which in the twelfth century were settled with 
decent grace by a “‘réunion de dames de Gas- 
cogne,’’ or by the Countess of Champaign and 
her sixty ladies? When now-a-days love-af- 
fairs in Paris are approved or disapproved by 
quite serious people according toa standard 
which puzzles the judgment of the foreigner, 
the latter invariably receives the impression 
that even in modern France ‘‘regulae amoris”’ 
prevail, which unintelligible to strangers, recall 
the days of Andreas Capellanus!—At any rate— 
and farther does my conclusion not tend—the 
erotic-cerebral element which so frequently 
appears in literature, may be considered as one 
of the main features of ‘‘l’4me frangaise.”’ It 
is a fact that the soul of a nation reveals itself 
the most frankly in its language; nevertheless 
we can hardly discern with which psychological 
features the linguistical peculiarities corre- 
spond. The very best thing one might do 
would be to advise every one who searches for 
‘“‘VAme francaise’”’ in the language of the 
French nation to try to learn the language as 
carefully and thoroughly as possible, to try to 
write it as it must be written, to speak it as it 
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must be spoken; for a reproduction which is in 
accordance with the rules of art, carries with 
ita keen sense of the identical language and en- 
ables us to perceive more accurately the contact 
with the foreign soul, allowing a more intimate 
acquaintance with the occult ‘‘psyche.”’ 

One may examine, however, whether among 
the various elements of the language none 
may be found, the study of which would be of 
the greatest consequence for the pursuit of the 
so often mentioned psychological aim. 

The study of semasiology promises more 
than it fulfils. The national significance of 
metaphors, for instance, depends much more 
on the degree of civilization to which they re- 
fer, on the institutions and customs from 
which they are borrowed, than on a disclosure 
of peculiar feelings or of a collective tempera- 
ment. In the ‘‘musée des métaphores”’ which 
might be got up by every nation the histori- 
cal pictures are more numerously represented 
than the symbolical figures. ' 

The formation of words and the chapter on 
syntax help many to make an interesting dis- 
covery, but the most important element seems 
to be the one which belongs to the phonetic 
department, and consequently to the least 
conscious faculty of expression, I mean the 
system of accentuation, understanding by it 
the more or less heightened intensity with 
which we pronounce one of the syllables ofa 
word by means of a stronger expiration and a 
sharper articulation. That this accent reaches 
so far back into the history of the language, 
that it remained stable in the course of cen- 
turies, that with very rare exceptions it is to 
be found in all French dialects, that it strikes 
immediately the ear of the foreigner without 
revealing its mysteriousness, that the phone- 
ticians of our day still disagree about the 
character of the French accent,—all these cir- 
cumstances combine to lend a higher value to 
its study, even with regard to the psychologi- 
cal examination of the French language. 

We all know that during the transformation 
of Latin into Romance, while new languages 
sprang from the mixture of the forms and 
words of Rome’s /ingua plebeja with the lan- 
guage of the barbarians of the various prov- 
inces, the Latin word-accent has been the 
sport of this transformation. 
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But in none of the Romance languages was 
the power of the accent so prevalent as in the 
Gallic-Romance, especially in the language of 
the northern parts of France, where it oper- 
ates not only asa forcibly striking but as an 
incisive instrument. 

In the sixteenth century the volubility and 
fluency of this accent has already become so 
obvious that in grammarians of this and later 
periods the absurdest ideas on the place and 
character of the French accent are to be met 
with; perhaps only those who understood En- 
glish and taught their native tongue to English 
people, had attained a better insight by means 
of the contrast offered by the two languages. 
By and bye the weakening of unaccented syl- 
lables and the disappearance of several con- 
sonants helped to increase the fluency of 
the Frenchaccent. Asif this riddle needed 
a better solution, both linguists and phone- 
ticians, Frenchmen and foreigners, zealously 
seek for the accent of the French language 
with the help of the ear and various instru- 
ments. “Oi est l’accent?’’? has become one 
of the phonetic puzzles of the present day, 
Phoneticians such as Ellis and Sweet, lin- 
guists such as Schuchardt, maintain that the 
accent has been tranferred from the last syl- 
lable to the first, or at least to the root of the 
word. Others, such as Paul Passy and Louis 
Havet, believe in a gradual shifting of the ac- 
cent which has not yet come to a close, where- 
fore in all probability but one of the following 
generations would pronounce “‘le Palais Royal’’ 
and “‘le Théatre frangais.”’ 


The researches are much hindered by the 
fact that French people do not trust the ear of 
the foreigners, while the latter maintain that 
the French are the worst judges of their own 
diction. It cannot be denied that in 1811 the 
Italian Scoppor was the first who initiated the 
French into the real character of their versifi- 
cation. But is the foreign ear to be relied upon? 


We feel rather sceptically disposed when we 
hear that the great linguist Meyer-Liibke 
maintains that even in Paris an ‘‘oxytone”’ 
pronunciation is considered as rather old- 
fashioned, while the learned phonetician 
Storm declares a distinct ‘‘oxytone’’ pronun- 
ciation is at present the rule in the northern 
parts of France. As tothe trustworthiness of 
the French ear I but recall the anecdote of 








the German, who consulted a Frenchman 
about the right way to pronounce: considéra- 
tion, considération, considération, considéra- 
tion, or considéra#ion—and who received the 
prompt answer, that the hearer could find no 
difference at all between these five pronuncia- 
tions. 


I agree with the scholars who believe the 
word-accent of the French language still to 
hover on the last full-sounded syllable of the 
words. A vigorous argument in favor of this 
doctrine is furnished by the peculiar French 
pronunciation of Latin which was already 
noted by Erasmus. Jean Passy reminds us 
that French babies as soon as they utter but 
one syllable of a long word in order to denote 
an object, invariably choose the last one: fom 
for bouton, zin for magasin, from which fact 
we may deduce that this syllable must have 
struck their ear most distinctly. The fate of 
foreign proper-names on French lips is notori- 
ous. J/bsen becomes Jbsdn, Spinoza Spinosa, 
etc. 


I shall certainly not deny that the French 
accent may by and bye be exposed to modi- 
fications which individually exist already with 
orators and actors as well as in certain dialects. 
But the assertion that the system of Germanic 
accentuation will by and bye displace the old 
French accent seems rather inadmissible, and 
if France evershould pronounce |’ Adace et la 
Lorraine, I believe that the French soul, 
which is still mourning for the lost provinces, 
must itself be annexed beforehand. 


The question about the accent is closely 
connected with the peculiar character of 
French versification. The origin of the French 
verse coincides without doubt with the same 
extensive mutilation of Gallic-Romance words 
which exercised a direct influence on the ac- 
centuation of the French language. 

Even the debate about ‘le vers libre’ 
proves, that with some right the accentuation 
must be noticed as soon as “‘l’4me frangaise’’ 
and its manifestations are to be watched in the 
language itself. 


Am I to look now for a formula or to invent 
an epithet in order to point out the peculiar 
aspect of its life which reveals itself here most 
clearly? I admit—and nobody will be as- 
tonished at my confession, because we have 
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here no more to do with literary phenomena 
or distinct thoughts and feelings—that I can 
offer you neither a formula nor an épithet. 
Perhaps the general character of French dic- 
tion will induce us to praise this nation for its 
quickness of thought, its refined taste and its 
prompt expressiveness. 

1 remember that I once found beneath the 
illustration of an advertisement some words 
which referred to the inimitable grace of Paris 
ladies: Prenez un peu ga, Mésdames les 
étrangéres! With this mysterious expressive 
little word ‘‘ca’’ I must content myself pro- 
visionally as to the psychological nucleus of 
French accentuation. But I believe too firmly 
in the power and unlimited zeal of scientific 
researches not to agree with the answer I re- 
ceived once from a German colleague on this 
same subject: Das ‘‘¢a’’ soll auch noch her- 


auskommen!’’ 
M. J. MINCKWITZ. 
Karlsruhe. 





GERMAN FOLK-POETRY. 
Poetische Beziehungen des Menschen zur Pflan- 
zen- und Tierwelt im heutigen Volkslied auf 
hochdeutschem Boden. Von M.E.MARRIAGE. 

Heidelberg dissertation, 1898. Reprinted 

from Alemannia, xxvi (Bonn, 1898), pp. 97- 

183. 

A DISSERTATION, written more often for the 
doctor’s title than for the advancement of 
knowledge, is not always fit material for strict 
revision. Inthe present instance, however,the 
authoress has chosen a topic which is of vital 
importance in the consideration of the Vodks- 
lied, and therefore, of the modern German 
lyric; namely, the treatment of Nature (vege- 
table and animal life) in its relationship to Man 
(human life). That she has treated the subject 
incoherently is to be regretted, for only a 
logical and full classification can help matters, 
and, if nothing essentially new and convincing 
can be offered, the investigation had better be 
left where Ludwig Uhland was content to 
leave it. 

Characteristic of Dr. Marriage’s treatment of 
the whole question is the second paragraph of 
her introductory remarks (p. 97), where she 
naively deals with the different attitude 


1 I quote from Alemannia, xxvi, Heft 2. 





towards nature in the Volkslied and the Kunst- 
lied. 


‘For the cultured man,the dweller in the city,”’ 
she says, “‘ nature is rather a dilletantism ; for 
the peasant itisa business. Sundays and holi- 
days we pay her a formal visit; he is in the 
fields week in, week out, with the cattle, and 
his songs show unmistakable traces of this.’’ 
| ag Of his being with the cattle?] ‘‘There- 
ore nature-pictures obtrude themselves upon 
the poetizing part of the people for the adorn- 
ment as well as the elucidation of the song.’’ 


Why ‘‘therefore’’? Does the peasant in his 
barnyard represent the Volksdichter, and the 
townsman in his shop or his study, the Awzst- 
dichter ? 

Paragraph three defines the sense in which 
the authoress uses the term ‘‘modern Vodks- 
lied.” 

“By modern VolksHed,’’she says, ‘I understand 
such songs as are gladly sung by the people 
to-day, no matter whether they be of ancient 
or of recent origin.” 

Yet, after this sweeping statement of her po- 
sition, she excludes from examination 

‘*all songs which can be referred to a near 
source in the Aunstlyrik; besides, very gener- 
ally, Low-German songs, church folk-songs, 


children’s songs, Ligenlieder, Spriiche and 
Schnaderhiipfel.”’ 


How carefully Dr. Marriage excludes Schna- 
derhiipfel may be gathered when actual count 
of her citations reveals the fact that she calls 
two collections of them to witness forty-two 
times (Ludw. v. Hérmann’s Schuaderhiipfel 
aus den Alpen, twenty-onetimes ; H. Dunger’s 
Rundads und Reimspriiche aus dem Vogtlande, 
twenty-one times). 

Suppose, however, that the authoress be 
taken at her word, and it be granted that she 
abides strictly by the definition of the term 
Volkslied which she sets up: of what value can 
a study of the Volkslied’s attitude towards 
nature be, which leaves out of consideration 
the older Volkslieder as such, and deals only 
with the popular songs of the day, which may 
again be old Volks/ieder or modern street-bal- 
lads (Gassenhauer) ? 

Confusion becomes chaos, when the treat- 
ment is closely examined : the divisions of the 
study will serve to make this apparent.2 They 
begin as follows : 

I. Plant and Man. A. Parallels. 1. Beauty. 
2. Ugliness.—The Life of Plants: 3. Bloom. 
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4. Fading of the Blossom. 5. Falling of 
Leaves. 6. The withered Tree. 7. Border-land. 

Why class 7, ‘‘ Border-land,’’ appears as a 
division under A. ‘‘ Parallels ’’ is not clear even 
after reading the dissertation.2 

Dr. Marriage’s method of quotation is re- 
condite. The cabalistic Bratranel (p. 99,note) 
doubtless refers to Bratranek’s charming Pei- 
trage zu einer Esthetik der Phlanzenwelt (Leip- 
zig, Brockhaus, 1853); Meinert’s A/te teutsche 
Volkslieder in der Mundart des Kuhlindchens 
appears under its mystifying second title der 
Fylgie2 (p. 182), etc., etc. Thecollector of the 
Odenwalder Volkslieder is called Zopf instead 
of Zapf—a dangerous error. Schottky is like- 
wise called Scholtky,and his (and Ziska’s) book 
(sterreichische Volkslieder) is antedated ten 
years; other like mistakes occur, but exempla 


sunt odiosa. 
Puiviep S. ALLEN. 


University of Chicago. 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


A Life of William Shakespeare, by SIDNEY 
Lee. With portraits and facsimiles. London 
and New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. 


WitH a modest confidence in his ability to 
“supply within a brief compass an exhaustive 
and well-arranged statement of the facts of 
Shakespeare’s career, achievement, and repu- 
tation,”’ 
Mr. Sidney Lee takes his scholarly pen in hand, 
and the Shakespeare-loving world is to be con- 
gratulated that he has chosen so worthy a sub- 
ject and that his success is so unquestionable. 
The book has so firm a foundation as Mr. 
Lee’s article on Shakespeare in the Diction- 
ary of National Biography, and has the ad- 
vantage of freedom from the necessary limita- 
tions of the Dictionary. It is not new to have 
imagination applied to the Shakespearian 
problem, to have appreciation, even scholar- 
ship per se, but the imagination that never for- 
gets its need of a substantial basis, the appre- 
ciation that does not worship from afar, but 
meets the poet “‘likea vera brither,”’ the schol- 
2 It should, of course, be remembered that the classification 
of such material is extremely difficult and can often, as in the 
present instance, be based upon superficial differences only.— 
Class seven contains cases which belong under A as much as 
under B (Beseelung der Pflanzen), and ought, strictly speak- 
ing, to form a category distinct from botn.—Dze Fyigie is, in 
thé tradition of the Kuhdindchen, a benevolent spirit or deity, 
a patroness of folk-song (cf. the Norse /y/g7a); Meinert ar- 


bitrarily assumes the existence of a masculine deity of lke 
name, H ,.K,S, 
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arship that is not led astray by the will-of-the- 
wisp of some fancied discovery—these are so 
uncommon that Mr. Lee’s work becomes of 
rare value in that it is marked from beginning 
to end by an intellectualized common sense 
that knows its aim and is never beguiled from 
the pursuit. 

This volume of three hundred and fifty-seven 
pages covers the ground of Shakespeare’s life 
and the development of his genius, with chap- 
ters on his descendants, the Shakespearian au- 
tographs, portraits, and memorials, and a val- 
uable bibliography. His posthumous reputa- 
tion is traced, and his influence on the stage 
and literature of foreign nations. There is 
also an appendix,—and one of the tests of a 
maker of books is his ability to manage an ap- 
pendix, to avoid matter so disconnected with 
the text that it serves merely to display the 
learning of the author, or soclosely connected 
that one is annoyed at the many pages that lie 
between the kindred paragraphs. Here, too, 
Mr. Lee shows his skill. His appendix treats 
of subjects that could not be brought into the 
main text without destroying its continuity, 
but which are too interesting and valuable as 
collaterals to be put without the covers of the 
book. 

He writes for a clearly defined audience. 
His readers are not expected to “know itall,’’ 
and to care for nothing but brilliancy of style, 
but they are required to be of a cast of mind 
that will recognize the value of evidence and 
will appreciate scholarly conclusions. He has 
a fine grasp of his subject, a straight-forward 
ease of style that makes us forget the words 
in the thought, the more practicable because 
the book is so absolutely impersonal. Only a 
lover of Shakespeare could have written it, but 
Mr. Lee’s resolute self-restraint, and avoidance 
of imaginative theories and esthetic criticism 
give ita calm, dispassionate tone that inspires 
confidence. We do not feel with any poignan- 
cy the suspicious impulse to investigate when 
he designates a story as ‘‘credible tradition,”’ 
and when he makes a definite assertion, it is 
only an over-tender literary conscience that is 
impelled to ‘‘verify the references.’’ Some- 
times we wish that he had not barred. out the 
imagination quite so rigidly; for example, 
when he states that in Warwickshire there 
were in the sixteenth century twenty-four vil- 
lages containing Shakespeare families, and that 
in Rowington, but twelve miles from Stratford, 
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there were three Richard Shakespeares, each 
with a son William, why did he not suggest a 
possibility that the poet was credited with the 
misdeeds of some one of these numerous 
cousins? Could not so keen a brain as Shake- 
speare’s have found some way to avenge him- 
self at once on Sir Thomas Lucy? And on 
the other hand, if the sense of injury was so 
strong that only the lampooning a man many 
years dead could wipe out the insult, would he 
have shown such pleasure in constant allusions 
to a sport that had so painful associations ? 

Mr. Lee’s style is that of a man who thinks 
in words. It is clear and strong; there 
are no obscure sentences, no half-expressed 
thoughts. To be sure, there are few phrases 
of the kind that one finds himself repeating in- 
voluntarily, and there are few inspired adjec- 
tives, though his classification of Lyly’s dra- 
matic efforts as ‘‘eight trivial and insubstantial 
comedies”’ and his summarizing Gervase Mark- 
hamas a “miscellaneous literary practitioner,”’ 
come very near the line of verbal inspiration. 

But all this is preliminary; the crucial test of 
the sanity of any book on Shakespeare is its 
treatment of the sonnets. Every Shakespearian 
student has a half nebulous theory of his own 
about the sonnets which he expects some day 
to put into shape. Of this part of his subject, 
Mr. Lee has made a specially careful study, 
though with his usual modesty he claims that 
his researches ‘“thave covered a very small 
portion of the wide field.’’ A footnote de- 
stroys any lingering claims of Mary Fitton to 
be the ‘‘dark lady,’ and a few logical para- 
graphs of the appendix break all connection 
between the Earl of Pembroke and the myster- 
ious ‘‘W. H.,’’ while he comes as near as cir- 
cumstantial evidence will bring him to proving 
that the dedication was written by Thomas 
Thorpe, and that the mystic initials stood sim- 
ply tor Mr. William Hall, the probable klepto- 
maniac of the sonnets, and afterwards Mr. 
Thorpe’s fellow publisher. 

The decade of the sonnet was the age of 
literary hyperbole. Men were in ecstasies of 
love, in agonies—poetical agonies—of repen- 
tance for their sins, in gulfs of despair lest the 
worthlessness of their verse should consign it 
to the depths of literary perdition, in transports 
of joy when they bethought themselves that 
this same verse would celebrate the beauty 
of my lady’s eyebrow, for instance, among 
future generations,—and they were all this at 
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one and the same time. This was the public 
taste, and Mr. Lee finds the sonnets of Shake- 
speare, though “‘at times reaching heights of 
excellence that none other scaled,’’ merely a 
manifestation of the punctilious regard of the 
poet to the demands of the public. In place 
of accepting them as biographical material, 
he says definitely :— 


‘“‘The sole biographical inference deducible 
from the sonnets is that at one time in his 
career Shakespeare disdained no weapon of 
flattery in an endeavor to monopolize the 
bountiful patronage of a young man of rank. 
External evidence agrees with internal evi- 
dence in identifying the belauded patron with 
the Earl of Southampton.”’ 


However much one’s footsteps may be 
clogged by hindering theories, he must admit, 
at least, that Mr. Lee’s conclusions are ap- 
proached through the avenues of common- 
sense and liberal scholarship. 

Seldom does a book impress one with the 
belief that it is the final word on any subject, 
and perhaps, even in this case, it is safer to 
prophesy after the event than before it, but one 
may at least say with all moderation, that Mr. 
Lee’s book in its uniform excellence, its grasp 
of the subject coupled with its close attention 
to details, its lucidity of style, its dispassionate 
judgments, its logical arguments, its accurate 
scholarship, and above all in its unimpeachable 
sanity, manifests in generous degree the quali- 
ties that mark the work that shall become the 
standard. 


Eva MARCH TAPPAN. 
English High School, 
Vorcester, Mass. 


ALLOTRIA. 


To THE Epitrors oF Mop. LANG. Notes, 
Sirs:—lI beg to offer the following jottings: 


1. Many a. 

Matzner, Grammatik, ii, p. 196, in speaking 
of Layamon, fails to cite what is probably the 
most characteristic passage : 

he bi-so/jfte moni enne King 

and moni enne Keiser; 

moni enne richene pein, 

moni enne baldne swein, (6592-5.) 

2. A.S. Chronicle 755. 

In Bright’s Reader 15/14, Sweet’s (Seventh 
Ed.) 2/32, the text follows MS. A.: ond him 
cybdon bet hiera megas,etc. That is, cypdon 
is plural. Thisis alsothe C-text. But B, D, 
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E, put the verb in the singular: cydde, cypde, 
cydde. ‘This is undoubtedly preferable, and is 
followed by Thorpe in his translation, ii, p. 43: 


‘* And he then offered them their own choice 
of money and land, if they would grant him 
the kingdom; and made known to them that 
their kinsmen were with him, who would not 
forsake him.”’ 


The clause beginning with cydde is evidently 
part of the answer of the Atheling to Osric 
and Wiferth. 
3. Phoenix 56. 
All the editions (and the MS.) read: 


ne sorg ne slap ne swar leger. 


Nobody seems to have stumbled over the sense 
of the first hemistich; even Grein translates 
serenely: ‘‘ Nicht Schlaf noch Sorge.’’ What 
can be meant by a happy state in which there 
is ‘‘neither care nor sleep?’’ I would pro- 
pose the emendation: ue sorgende slep, thus 
bringing the line closer to the Latin (verse 20): 
Et cure insomnes. 


4. Oyrncin. 
Kluge, Nom. St. Bildungslehre, § 62, says: 
“Eine verquickung des 4- suffixes mit dem 
diminativen iva § 57 in der form akin gehoért 
urspriinglich dem nnd. gebiet an, ist aber ins 
md. und mhd. (engl.) gedrungen.”’ 


For English, Kluge refers to Earle, Philology 
of the English Tongue, §§ 3166, 377. Earle’s 
illustrations do not go farther back than Middle 
English, if even that far. The West-Saxon 
Gospels, however, offer an instance of one 
word at least inthe OE. period: of byrncinum 
(byrcenum)=de tribolis, AZaft. vii, 16. This 
throws doubt on Kluge’s position that the 
diminative is borrowed in English from Low 


German. 
J. M. Hart. 
Cornell University. 





ANGLO-SAXON GLOSSES. 


To THE EpitTors oF Mop. LANG. NoTEs, 
Sirs :—The January number of this journal 
contains an article by Prof. J. M. Hart in 
which I am unjustly charged with unfairness to 
the authorities consulted in the preparation of 
my articles on Anglo-Saxon Glosses. As I 
never had access either to the thirteenth volume 
of Anglia, or to any volume of the Zeitschrift 
Siir deutsche Altertums, 1 could not very 
well make the ‘loans’ Prof. Hart speaks of. 
So, instead of preferring charges against me, 
he should have given me credit for having ar- 
rived at the same conclusions reached by so 





distinguished a scholar as Prof. Sievers. Nor 
have I any doubt but that Prof. Sievers himself 
would give me credit for it, were he made ac- 
quainted with the facts inthe case. Heshowed 
kind interest in my work in that he wrote to 
Prof. Wolfflin of Munich, to give me some 
friendly advice as to prudence, an act of kind- 
ness which he certainly would not have done 
me, had he thought me capable of the ‘moral 
obliquity’ of which Prof. Hart accuses me. 
Moreover,he and Prof. Kluge being the advisers 
of Prof. Goetz of Jena, as to the Old English 
part of the Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, 
whatever I have done towards elucidating 
glosses or finding the sources of them, has been 
submitted to him. I shall not undertake to an- 
swer now all of the questions raised by Prof. 
Hart. I shall defer doing so until after the 
publication of Prof. Georg Gétz’s Thesaurus 
Glossarum Emendatarum. Perhaps, by that 
time, Prof. Hart will have seen how unjustly he 
has attacked me. In the mean while, I will 
say this: I have never, knowingly, claimed 
what did not belong tome. A careful reader 
of my remarks on Hall’s Dictionary cannot fail 
to observe that I tried to bring home to him 
the fact that he had not fully availed himself o¢ 
the elucidations of glosses as given by Prof, 
Sievers in the eighth volume of “nglische 
Studien. That my efforts were appreciated at 
Oxford, Prof. Hart can see from a letter Dr. 
Bright wrote to me at that time, in which he 
speaks of the very flattering reception ac- 
corded to my articles. Whatever may be my 
shortcomings, [ am conscious of having hon- 
estly and earnestly striven for the truth. Prof. 
Hart is wide of the mark, if he speaks of my 
s@va indignativ against Sweet. There is no 
personal feeling involved at all; but I rise in 
righteous indignation against the besmircher 
of my fair name and the belittler of my repute. 
I have done something towards the advance of 
Old English Philology. Even sounfaira critic 
as Prof. Holthausen cannot help acknowledg- 
ing that. The greater part of what he con- 
tributes towards correction of Sweet’s Diction- 
ary is substantially an acceptance or recom- 
mendation of what I have brought forward in 
the Anglia and The Journal of Germanic 
Philology,and—curiously enough—some of his 
strictures are identical with those of Prof. Hart. 
Now, did I follow Prof. Hart’s method, I would 
be free to say that Prof. Hart took his cue 
from Prof. Holthausen. But Iam fair minded 
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enough to give Prof. Hart credit for having in- 
dependently seen, for example, the ‘blunder’ I 
made in connecting esze not with Gothic asneis, 
but with zesen ‘kidney, intestine.’ The reason 
why I committed this ‘ blunder’ is this: I was 
well aware of the usual derivation of esme—in 
fact, being thoroughly familiar with Kluge’s 
Etym. Wtb., i could not have failed to notice 
what he says under Zrzfe, but I dared to 
imagine that the stem of asneis ‘Erntearbeiter’ 
could not possibly be the same that is extant 
in esne, since A®lfric—in one instance at least— 
uses the word in such a way as preéminently to 
bring out the sense of ‘ virility.” Exod. 11, 2, 
he undoubtedly opposes esze to wif, rendering 
a Latin viv and femina, respectively: witodlice 
pu scealt beodan Israhela folce pet esne bidde 
at his frynd and wif et hire nehgeburan gyl- 
dene fatu and sylfrene ; the adverb, moreover, 
esnelice, | have never met with as yet in the 
sense of serviliter, but always rendering a 
Latin viriliter: proof enough, I should say, 
thal the primary idea expressed by ese is that 
of uirilitas, uirilia, pubes. If, then, the pri- 
mary idea of the word is that of virility, con- 
nection with zesez rendering z/ia and the like 
commends itself. The development of the 
word would have been along the lines of Ger- 
man Anecht.. That such is the case I still be- 
lieve, in spite of Messrs. Holthausen and Hart. 

I must, for the present, let this suffice as an 
earnest of my endeavor to squarely meet Prof. 
Hart’s charges. He shall hear more from me, 
as soon as I shall be enabled to speak unre- 
servedly concerning things I must not touch 
upon before the publication of the above-men- 
tioned work. Finally, let Prof. Hart be assured 
that Dr. Georg Gotz fully believes in my hon- 
esty and capability. Ina recent letter written 
to me, he, in very flattering terms, acknowl- 
edges the help I have given to the cause of 
glossography, and that this also extends to 
Old English, he may learn from the following 
which I shall quote for his benefit: Jm Angel- 
sachsischen Teile habe ich aufgenommen, was 
Kluge und Sievers empfohlen haben. 

Otto B. SCHLUTTER. 

Hartford High School. 





BRIEF MENTION. 
Under the title of 7he later English Drama 
Mr. Calvin S. Brown has edited, with an intro- 
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duction and notes, Goldsmith’s She Stoops to 
Conquer, Sheridan’s Rivals and School for 
Scandal, Knowles’ Virginius, and Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton’s Lady of Lyons and Richelieu (New York, 
A.S. Barnes & Co., 1898) for the use of stu- 
dents. The introduction consists of ‘‘ A brief 
outline of the English Drama since Shakes- 
peare,’’ but it attempts to crowd too much into 
too little space, for zine pages of introduction 
can but scratch the surface of the subject. A 
short bibliography is prefixed, and occasional 
explanatory notes are scattered through the 
pages. The object of the book is merely 


‘to present in convenient and accessible form 
what has been done best in the English drama 
from the time of Goldsmith to the present,’’ 
and this purpose it will serve very well. 

We have noticed the occurrence twice of the 
misprint milite for militie (pp. 319 and 326), 
butaman must be Argus-eyed to escape all such 
oversights. An Appendix gives some illustra- 
tive quotations, especially six or eight pages of 
translation from Livy on ‘t The Murder of Den- 
tatus and the affair of Virginia.’’ 

In the series of ‘‘ English Readings for Stu- 
dents,’’ published by Henry Holt & Co. (New 
York, 1898), Mr. William Strunk, Jr. has edited 
Dryden's Essays on the Drama, with introduc- 
tion and notes. The book includes “ An Es- 
say of Dramatic Poesy,’’ and ‘‘A Defence of 
an Essay of Dramatic Poesy,’”’ and ‘ Of He- 
roic Plays.’’ The first two of these had al- 
ready been edited by Mr. Thomas Arnold in 
the Clarendon Press Series (Oxford, 1889), but 
it is well to have another edition with the short 
essay “Of Heroic Plays’’ appended. 


An introduction of thirty-eight pages givesa 
chronological table, a sketch of Dryden’s life, 
Dryden’s sources and authorities, the history 
of the essays, and a brief estimate of Dryden’s 
prose style, the tenor of which may be gathered 
from the assertion, ‘‘Dryden’s position as the 
first writer of modern English prose has been 
long recognized, with hardly a dissenting 
voice,’’ and the first familiar essay is charac- 
terized as ‘‘a work memorable in the history 
of English style.’? The editor’s work seems 
to have been well done, and the publishers 
have done their part in a very attractive man- 
ner. Such books increase the facilities for the 
dissemination of a knowledge of standard 
works among young students of literature. 





